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EDITORIAL 


Mozart Piano Concertos 

N December, 1937, I wrote in my editorial : 

“Mozart has more to say to contemporary youth 

than perhaps any composer. We can fairly claim that 
the Gramophone has been of incalculable service in 
putting Mozart at the disposal of contemporary youth, 
and in this respect it has performed a great service by 
teaching conductors what audiences want. The revival of 
Mozart began in the last decade, before the radio was 
exerting its full influence over music. I attribute it to the 
mood of the post-war years and that its revival has been 
sustained I attribute to the prevailing uneasiness about 
the future: W.R.A. last month quoted Wanda Landowska 
as saying that in 1860 Mozart’s music was considered 
childish. I fancy that it was considered childish until 
many years after 1860. Perhaps if Europe settled down 
to another period of prosperous security during the mid 
years of this century it would again be considered childish.” 

I have referred once or twice to my own early memories 
of the way the music of Mozart was condescended to 
even as late as 1895 and practically ignored for the next 
ten years when Tchaikovsky and Wagner were expressing 
popular emotion and Brahms was gratifying what academic 
people believed was the superior quality of their emotion. 
Then came the first great war, and Mozart was restored 
to console a youthful generation which emerging from 
the shadow of one war beheld deepening ahead of it the 
shadow of another. 

I am writing these words in the middle of this critical 
September when the whole rotten fabric built up by man’s 
intoxicated obedience to the foul drug called progress is 
tottering. During these first two weeks of the month I 
have turned to the music of Mozart as a man feeling 
himself being asphyxiated searches for a current of cool 
fresh air. In particular, I have been playing over and 
over again the piano concertos of Mozart and have 


discovered how little I knew about them in spite of the 
fact that we have fifteen out of the twenty-seven recorded 
for the gramophone. I think this figure is right, but the 
repetition of keys, duplications by players, and the 
necessity of checking the numeration of Kéchel is the sum 
total of Mozart’s works with the numeration of the con- 
certos themselves making the disentangling of them so 
difficult that I cannot attempt as yet the equivalent of 
a bibliography of these piano concertos. To render 
bibliography I shall use the word discography in future, 
and I shall ask contributors to use this word always when 
they are performing for records the task that a bibliographer 
performs for books. 

Certainly the most popular of the Mozart piano con- 
certos is No. 20 in D minor (K.466). Yet I doubt if the 
average man with a taste for music could recall offhand 
even the D minor, which perhaps explains why the two 
recordings we have of it for the gramophone have not 
received the response they should have received from 
record buyers. The first recording was made by Edwin 
Fischer and the London Philharmonic Orchestra on four 
red H.M.V. discs and published in the Connoisseur 
Catalogue in May, 1934. The second recording was made 
by Bruno Walter and the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
also on four red H.M.V. discs and published in October, 
1938. In both cases the soloists followed the old plan of 
conducting a concerto for the instrument. Looking back 
to find what W.R.A. said about them I find that he prefers 
least the Fischer version. I cannot put my hand on that 
version at the moment, but I could not wish for anything 
better than the Walter which by the date of its publication 
may be regarded as the lovely swansong of Vienna. 


The D minor concerto was written at the very latest in 
January, 1780, just before Mozart’s twenty-fourth birthday 
and was played by the composer himself at the first of 4 
series of concerts he gave on the Mehlgrabe in Vienna on 








February 16th, 1780. It is a work of miraculous beauty 
and the Romanza of the second movement more perfectly 
fulfils its name than any Romanza I know in music. Bruno 
Walter plays it exquisitely and in listening one realises 
the advantage of the soloist’s conducting the orchestra, 
which throws itself or rather lets itself sink into the mood 
of the soloist with the very perfection of accord. Ariel did 
not obey Prospero’s orders with a finer grace. The beauty 
of the Romanza is enhanced by the Allegro which precedes 
it and the Rondo which follows. The first movement is 
a ruby, the second a pearl, the third a small diamond. 

The concerto I like next best to the D minor is the 
C major (K.467). This has been recorded by Schnabel 
with the London Symphony Orchestra under Dr. Malcolm 
Sargent on four red H.M.V. discs in an album. It was 
written in 1785, about the same time as Mozart was 
writing Le Nozze di Figaro. The first movement is an 
Allegro Maestoso in the course of which the piano plays 
in G minor a theme foreshadowing one in the great 
G minor Symphony. The second movement is an Andante 
of such a kind as Beethoven would give the world so many 
and as profound as any of Beethoven’s in the middle of 
his career. It is superbly played by Schnabel and great 
praise is due to Dr. Malcolm Sargent for his handling of 
the orchestra. Elgar once said to me that the only criticism 
hostile to Schubert’s music that could be passed was his 
inclination to write in an exhausted key. Nobody could 
accuse Mozart of exhausting keys in this concerto, for 
the course of it he uses at least eight besides the C major 
in which it begins and ends. Did I not fear to drive 
Mr. Eric Blom and several other austere onomotophobe 
critics mad at a moment in history when they all require 
the fullest use of their senses I should suggest calling the 
C major the Bunch of Keys Concerto. 

How for instance without distinguishing titles is a 
layman to keep in his head the three B flat major con- 
certos which have been recorded? Our own W.R.A. 
when reviewing the performance by Lily Kraus of the 
B major (K.456) on four brown Parlophone discs confused 
it with the B flat major concerto K.450 played by Elly Ney 
on three red H.M.V. discs with German labels and had 
to explain next month that he had been deceived by the 
likeness of K.450 to K.456. Besides these two there is the 
B flat major (K.595) played by Schnabel and the London 
Symphony Orchestra on four red H.M.V. discs. When 
I have succeeded in unearthing the last mentioned I will 
say more about these three B flat major concertos and 
perhaps try to find titles for them. Meanwhile, I do not 
propose to confuse readers with any more Mozart Piano 
Concertos for the moment. I know that if they acquire 
the D minor and the C major of which I have been writing 
this month they will have made as precious an addition 
to their library of records as anything I can suggest. 


Hidden Treasure 
Continuing my researches for insufficiently appreciated 
treasures in the catalogues I find that the Beethoven 
Quintet in C major (Op. 29) played by the Léner Quartet 
with William Primrose playing the extra viola comes 
under this heading. This Columbia recording was pub- 
lished in December, 1936 and it will be for ever associated 
in my mind with the abdication of King Edward. I 
wrote about it in the Editorial of January 1937. 
“Tt is a work with which I was not familiar and, 
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whether or not my mind was preoccupied with other 
matters, it made no impression on me either the first time 
it was played or the second time. It was played a third time 
when I was trying to exclude from my mind, in order to 
concentrate on my own work all thoughts about late events, 
and most of all a black rage which had come over me 
at hearing immediately after the news of the Abdication 
the prices on the Stock Exchange read by the 6 o’clock 
announcer out of their usual order. Was that a true 
anodyne for a nation’s sorrow, a rise in the shares of some 
wretched motor-car company? Had Elgar’s Land of Hope 
and Glory been played as an overture to this eructation 
of bad taste? Financial anxiety is intelligible, but decency, 
even if it was a piece of humbugging decency, should have 
kept Stock Exchange prices at such a tragic moment to 
their proper place in the lees of the news. 

I had cut off the wireless in a fury for some chamber 
music to be played, and was trying to get away from the 
present and back to the Greece of the Fifth Century B.c. 
about which I was writing when gradually I became 
aware of an exquisite melody that was washing away. the 
sense of uncleanliness left by that conjunction of tragedy 
with commerce. On asking what the music was I found 
it was the second movement of this Beethoven Quintet in 
C major. It seemed incredible that I should have heard 
it twice without being conscious of this serene beauty. 
Since then I have played the whole quintet through 
several times and at each time with an added appreciation 
of its loveliness. I would not say that any of it had quite 
the magic of that marvellous opening of the Mozart 
Quintet in C major, and I certainly should not dream 
of giving it the emotional profundity of the Schubert 
Quintet in C major; but nevertheless it has the same 


. quality as that Schubert Quintet in C major, and those 


who are fortunate enough to have that work on their 
shelves will do well to put this Beethoven Quintet beside 
Pl 

W. W. Cobbett wrote of this Beethoven Quintet : 

“A year after the Op. 18 quartets came the great 
quintet in C Opus 29, composed in 1801 which may be 
grouped with the same period. I am grieved that this 
master work, enriched by the addition of an extra viola 
part, is so rarely heard in London’s concert halls. In the 
days of ‘ Pops’ it was given forty-six times, and was one 
of the numbers best beloved of audiences which included 
the élite of London’s musical amateurs, held spellbound 
by the calm dignity of the opening, the exquisite lyricism 
of the Adagio (a favourite movement of Schumann), and 
the melodrama of the Presto to which it owes the sobriquet 
of ‘Storm’ Quintet. The two little scherzoso episodes which 
follow the tumult of the elements like a glint of sunshine 
between clouds, formed originally part of a little song of 
which the manuscript was found long after Beethoven’s 
death. Listen to the chords at the close of each episode. 
They are of the stuff that dreams are made of. 

Helm, with justification, considers this quintet to be 
spiritually affined to the first quartet in F. The slow 
movements are, it is true, different in character, but both 
contain the bars of pregnant silence of which Beethoven, 
among the great, has a monopoly (the long silences in 
the adagio of Schubert’s C major quintet excepted). 
Lesser composers have shown good judgment in avoiding 
them. The tensity of attention required from the audience 
is not always sustained, and the silences are liable to be 
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occasionally filled up by disconcerting snatches of 
conversation.” 

The next work I want to plead for is curiously enough 
also in C major, for it is by accident that I have chosen 
three great works in C major to write about in this 
Editorial. It is Beethoven’s Triple Concerto in C major 
for violin, violoncello and piano. This was published in 
January, 1938 by Columbia in an album of five light-blue 
discs played by the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
under Weingartner with Richard Odnoposoff playing the 
violin, Stefan Auber the violoncello, and Angelica Morales 
the piano. I first heard this work at Jethou in the early 
days of wireless when it came through one evening with 
quite unusually perfect reception, the old Balmain Pagoda 
acting as loudspeaker. From time to time I moaned in 
THE GRAMOPHONE for a recording of this work ; but I 
had to wait until January, 1938. Since then I have played 
it many times, and with frequent repetition my love for 
it kindled at that first performance over the wireless has 
not waned. It was written in the year of Trafalgar and is 
as richly melodious as all Beethoven’s work about that 
period. The opus number is 56. The Rassoumofsky 
quartets have as opus number 59 and the Violin Concerto 
61. The Waldstein Sonata is Op. 53 and the Appassionata 
is Op. 57. The Triple Concerto is the last concerto in 
which the themes are stated by the orchestral tutti before 
the entry of the soloist. In the Fourth Piano Concerto 
in G (Op. 58) Beethoven provided a revolution by opening 
with the solo instrument. 

Partly because it has been obscured by the company 
of so many musical giants but chiefly I fancy because of 
the difficulty of providing a trio of soloists the Triple 
Concerto has been neglected at concerts. For this neglect 
the gramophone can make amends but not if the con- 
servation and caution of gramophiles drive them to make 
their record purchases from the works which are most 
frequently heard on concert platforms. Here is a lovely 
work full of enchanting melody which has not received 
the practical appreciation it should have done. Of the 
three solo instruments the violoncello has by far the most 
difficult and the most important part to play, and while 
the violin and piano parts make no great demands the 
violoncello part demands a player of the first rank. 
Perhaps this is another reason why the Triple Concerto 
is not often heard on the concert platform. 

Do take any opportunity that presents itself of getting 
acquainted with this Columbia recording. 


Lost Chords 


It may be remembered that in a recent competition 
three readers succeeded in discovering that the Nimrod 
movement (No. 9 of the Enigma Variations) contained 
a suggestion of a phrase from the Adagio of Beethoven’s 
Pathetic Sonata (Op. 13 in C minor), and one of the 
competitors added that he had found resemblances from 
the Adagio of this sonata in other parts of the Enigma 
Variations as well as in the Nimrod movement and that 
he had sometimes wondered whether this phrase from the 
Pathetic Sonata was in fact the Enigma. 

Now Mr. Charles F. Bennett writes as follows : 

I first heard the Enigma Variations on Saturday afternoon, 
November 9th, 1902, at the Queen’s Hall, with Elgar conduct- 
ing. This was the first performance in London, I believe. I 
remember that the analytical notes in the programme suggested 
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that each variation was a ‘‘ musical portrait’ or “delineation” 
of the character of one of Elgar’s friends, and that I considered 
at the time, and ever since, that that was nonsense and that 
they were musical variations dedicated to his friends. The work 
was not advertised as the “ Enigma” Variations, but as 
** Variations for Orchestra.”’ I have followed with a great deal 
of amusement the various suggestions as to what the “ hidden 
theme ” actually is, because the real one reveals Elgar having 
a little joke and preserving a strict silence about it. You will 
remember in Pagliacci how Canio tells the villagers the plot 
of the evening’s play, and then comments: ‘‘ Such a game, 
believe me friends, is scarcely worth the playing.”’ Listen to the 
voice and orchestra accompanying those words, and there you 
will discover the ‘‘ hidden theme ” of the Enigma Variations. 
Some seven years ago I got some friends to listen in to a broad- 
cast performance of the opera and they were all amazed that 
the discovery had not been made before. And so will you be 
when you fear it. I am sure that the exploding of the “ delinea- 
tion of character ’’ myth will make for a greater enjoyment of 
the Variations as music. To me the ‘‘ Enigma” is that the 
myth should have been believed in for so‘long ! 


I have refreshed my memory by playing through Un tal 
gioco, credetimi and after doing so I feel it is up to an Elgar 
expert like W.R.A. to give us the advantage of his opinion 
next month. I may be prejudiced by the fact that the music 
which accompanies Un tal gioco has always reminded me of 
a brief phrase in the first movement of Schumann’s Trio 
in D minor. I remember reading a story once about Leon- 
cavallo and an enthusiastic lady who did not recognise him 
and was going into raptures about Pagliacci. The composer 
as fast as the lady quoted some piece of melody which had 
enchanted her insisted that it had been stolen from this or 
that work by another hand and finally so much infuriated 
the enthusiast that she asked who it was that was having 
the impudence to criticise Leoncavallo whereupon the 
composer replied “‘ Leoncavallo himself.” I do not know 
whether he told the lady that Un tal gioco had been 
snatched from a phrase in the first movement of Schumann’s 
Trio in D minor. Apart from this I have not identified any 
reminiscences in Pagliacci from the classics. 

Mention of this Trio sent me back to playing it on that 
wonderful recording we have by Thibaud, Casals, and 
Cortot in a sea-green H.M.V. album of about ten years 
ago now. I wish those albums had been dated, even though 
one of the writers of old comedy (was it Goldsmith ?) said 
women and music should never be dated. And while I am 
on the subject of albums may I beg H.M.V. and Columbia 
to publish their albums in future with the lettering on the 
back facing the same way ? This independence was never 
justified, but it is still less justifiable nowadays when they 
live together with Parlophone in a happy family. 

Schumann’s D minor Trio was written in 1847 and many 
critics have professed to recognise in it the first signs of a 
failure of his creative genius through ill-health. I lack the 
technical equipment to argue this out and have to fall back 
on impressionistic criticism, glad to find support for my 
own admiration and love for this work in what Fanny 
Davies wrote it in Cobbett’s Cyclopedic Survey of Chamber 
Music. She compares the working out of the first movement 
to a “ hovering vision,”’ and there is one moment when the 
string instruments play sul ponticello a slow melody to the 
accompaniment of a chorale-like melody played softly in 
the treble of the piano which comes as near to the celestial 
as any moment in all music. It occurs about halfway 
through the second side, but it must be heard in music, 
for it is incommunicable in words. 











The second of Schumann’s trios, that in F major, Op. 80, 
has never been recorded. Of its second movement Fanny 
Davies wrote it ‘‘ is one of Schumann’s most moving lyric 
poems in large form. What can surpass the tender poetry 
of that duet between the violin and the ’cello ? ” The third 
trio in G minor Op. 110 was recorded by the Court of 
Belgium Trio and is listed in the Gramophone Shop Encyclo- 
pedia as published’by Columbia, but I think I am right in 
saying that we have not had this recording over here. 

To revert to those lost chords with which I started this 
paragraph and which brought us to Schumann’s Trio in D 
minor there is a brief little dancing melody in the last 
movement of Mozart’s Piano Concerto in A major (K488) 
which I have heard before in one of Mozart’s operas but 
cannot discover without playing the whole four of them 
right through. To add to the elusiveness, this fragment of 
melody has reminded me of some other dance. Now I am 
thinking it is the Helston Furry dance of which I cannot 
put my hand on a record at the moment. When I set out 
in search of that elusive bit of dance rhythm I knew it 
occurred in one of the two A major concertos but could not 
be sure which, so I began with the Concerto in A major 
(K414) of which Kathleen Long and the Boyd Neel 
Orchestra give a beautiful performance on three Decca 
discs. The other A major Concerto is played by Marguerite 
Long and the Gaubert Orchestra on three Columbia 
discs. Here is more confusion for the average man—two 
Mozart piano concertos in A major of exactly the same 
length, one played by Kathleen Long and the other by 
Marguerite Long, and who shall say whether the English 
or the French pianist is the better Mozart player ? 

Both concertos are equally lovely, and though I do not 
think that either of them touches the beauty of the slow 
movements in the D minor and the C major of which I was 
writing earlier, how beautiful they are! And then there is 
another lovely Mozart concerto in E flat major (K449) (not 
K482, which is also in E flat major) quite enchantingly 
played by Kathleen Long and the Boyd Neel Orchestra 
on three Decca discs. The thought that Mozart wrote 
sixteen of these piano concertos right off the reel for his 
own concerts, out of which one is glad to remember he 
made a bit of money, is like the sight of an Alpine meadow 
in its flowery prime. 


The Recording of Opera 


Mr. John Christie has sent me the following letter : 

““T have just read your editorial note of August, 1940. 
You freely state that what The Times writes on another 
matter and what I write on recording opera is nonsense. 
But the issue is not very difficult and I would go so far as 
to say ‘ you have got it wrong.’ 

Records can be made of an opera purely with the object 
of getting the best performance musically, i.e., with the 
best voices, the best intonation and accuracy of rhythm or 
alternatively getting the best general effect. In practice 
it is usual to get perfection by either method. The first 
method might use a soprano of large dimensions to sing 
Barbarina or Susanna but those with opera experience 
world reject such recording as being an anachronism. To 
aim at better singing by disregarding suitability for the 
role is obviously wrong to those seeing an opera and to 
ignore such matters in recording is, J submit, fundamentally 
wrong. It would appear to be comic to those with actual 
opera experience but I gather that you, sir, in your refer- 
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ence.to Gigli and Gilda do not agree and in that case we 
differ fundamentally. Again inaccuracy becomes obvious 
in the records, though it is often unnoticed in the perform- 
ance, as the mind of the singer and the audience at the 
moment may well be directed in some other though 
associated direction. The difficulty in recording is that 
this other direction is really vital to the work and to obtain 
accuracy by ignoring this other direction means to some 
extent and perhaps to a large extent loss of atmosphere. 
These points may well be more obvious to those who have 
actually worked in opera. 

This brings the argument to the point of issue: the 
importance of the critic actually hearing the performance. 
If he does not do so and does not know the performers he 
will hardly know when the mind of the singer and the 
audience is directed in some other direction. It must be 
difficult for him to judge the atmosphere, and I submit he 
would be helping your readers, who have not heard the 
performance, to appreciate the balance between accuracy 
and atmosphere. In this balance, accuracy may, within 
reasonable limit, not be essential. Here at this point such 
readers want help. 

In general records made of a cast who have not been 
performing will be appreciably different from those made 
if they had been performing. I submit that your critic will 
be liable to make mistakes because he will have to make 
guesses if he has not learnt by actual experience what the 
cast is actually aiming at. 

The records of The Beggar’s Opera were made by us as 
a war-time effort under great difficulties through illness 
caused by touring under war timetables and intense cold, 
which resulted in our having to work with four Macheaths, 
three Pollies, three Mrs. Peachums and three conductors. 
The proceeds—as are the whole proceeds from Glynde- 
bourne—are wholly given to the Glyndebourne fund for 
training and employing singers. In these abnormal 
circumstances we did our best.” 


Every producer is only too poignantly aware of the 
difficulty of extracting the best out of an opera singer or 
actor without the help of an audience ; but the director 
as he is called in the film world has had to overcome this 
difficulty, and there is no earthly reason why the difficulty 
should not be gradually overcome in the recording studio. 
At one time it was believed that a wireless play could not be 
successfully given without the help of a studio audience. 

What Mr. John Christie demands in effect is that the 
gramophone records of an opera should be accorded the 
indulgence that might be accorded to a rehearsal. Of 
course I know he is not really demanding this, but that is 
what his plea to remember the handicap of being without 
costumes, scenery, and audience amounts to. He is right 
in pointing out the difference between the essentials for the 
best studio performance and the best stage performance 
of an opera ; but surely he is wrong in suggesting as he 
seems to suggest in his letter that the critic has to supply 
what his performers are unable to give. Let us suppose 
that The Beggar's Opera had been recorded at an actual 
performance. Are we to believe that in that case the 
enunciation of the singers would have been clearer ? I take 
leave to doubt it. 

I presume that by a soprano of large dimensions Mr. 
Christie means a soprano of physical amplitude, but his 
use of the word “ anachronism ” makes me wonder if he 
does not refer to the voice rather than to the figure. The 
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amplitude of prima donnas has been a problem for years. 
Traviata was a failure when it was first performed because 
the Violetta resembled more the mountain on which a 


sanatorium is built than one of the patients. On the other 
hand, if Mr. Christie refers to the voice alone I must assure 
him I should expect any critic on the staff of ‘THE Gramo- 
PHONE to point out the unsuitableness of the voice if the 
part entrusted to it did not demand largeness of dimension. 


I do not quite understand why Mr. Christie supposes me 
to differ from him fundamentally because I assert that 
Gigli is not a good actor. If he is suggesting that as a 
producer he would never offer a Duke in Rigoletto who was 
not a perfect exponent of the part, he must either allow a 
very wide margin for perfection or he must possess super- 
natural optimism. Bad acting was the curse of the operatic 
stage even in the days when good singers were much more 
easily found than they are to-day. It was perfectly clear 
from these records of The Beggar’s Opera that Mr. Michael 
Redgrave was a good actor: it was by no means so clear 
that the rest of the cast were good actors. Mr. Christie’s 
complaint against our critic is that if he had seen the 
performance he would have known that the rest of the 
cast were good actors when they had costumes, scenery, and 
an audience to create the atmosphere for them. What our 
critic demanded was that they should create the atmosphere 
by the merit of their acting and singing. This he main- 
tained they failed to do, and both he and I maintain that 
it was not his place to supply costumes, scenery and 
audience with the mind’s eye to help his unaided ear. It 
would be as unreasonable for Mr. Christie to complain of 
our critic because he did not know that there had been 
four Macheaths, three Pollys, three Mrs. Peachums, and 
three Conductors, and here make excuses accordingly as 
to complain of his not having attended a performance at 
the Haymarket before criticising the records. 

On the more general question whether the studio 
performance or the stage performance is better for recording 
I think it is impossible to give a final answer. All must 
finally depend on the ability of the performers to com- 
municate vitality. Some of the finest operatic records we 
have were made in the days before electric recordings, and 
when one remembers what a great actress like Geraldine 
Farrar could do when singing almost in the mouth of the 
horn it is difficult to excuse so many dramatic failures 
nowadays in front of the comparatively simple microphone. 

Finally, I must reassert that the business of a gramophone 
critic is to criticise the effect of any record on the best 
instrument he can make use of, regardless of what the 
effect of the original performance would be. For a critic 
to say that the records of a play or an opera are not as good 
as the performance is merely to say that the performers were 
incapable of adapting themselves to the atmosphere of 
recording. 

If I wish to choose an example of the vividness with which 
the gramophone can reproduce a performance I should 
choose that wonderful album of selections from the reper- 
toire of Sacha Guitry and Yvonne Printemps—three twelve- 
inch red H.M.V. discs and one ten-inch. This album 
was published as long ago as 1929, and no recording of 
stage, dialogue and song has equalled it since. Nobody 


who saw that charming play Mariette would say that any- 
thing was lost of look and movement, because look and 
movement are conveyed by those two completely expressive 
voices. We easily tire of most records of the spoken voice, 
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but I never tire of these, for every time I listen to them I 
marvel at a performance in which to alter one tiny inflection 
would be to spoil the whole. There must be many new 
vreaders of THE GRAMOPHONE since these records first 
appeared, and I welcome this cpportunity to praise them 
once again, in the hope that some lover of France will 
derive from them consolation in these dark days of France. 


Needles 


Last month I had to soothe the feelings of thorn 
enthusiasts by explaining that my remarks about The 
Times gramophone critic were not intended as a pontifical 
pronouncement on the comparative merits of metal, fibre 
and thorn needles, but that what I took exception to was 
the apparent belief of The Times critic that a metal needle 
could not be used upon an acoustical instrument or 
account of the resultant harshness of sound. Now comes 
this letter from a distinguished contemporary musician. 


Sir, 

The chorus of praise lavished on the Koussevitsky-Boston 
Symphony Orchestra “‘ La Mer” were enough in itself to 
make one suspicious even if one did not know this crude blatant 
coarse-fibred, utterly insensitive and crassly unimaginative 
caricature, of one of the major masterpieces of modern music. 
Knowing the record, its success explains itself. 

As if it were not enough for a “‘ star ” conductor who does not 
understand the first thing about Debussy in general or this 
work in particular to make it a circus-ring for stunt-exhibitionism, 
there is hardly a page on which the composer’s very detailed, 
précise and carefully indicated nuances and gradations do not 
suffer flagrant violation. 

Debussy was one of those strangely perverse beings who 
knew just exactly what he wanted at any particular point in his 
scores. Too tiresome of him, of course, when star-stuntists 
conductors know so much better what they want him to want. 

Musicians will not have forgotten the outrageous rhythmic 
editing inflicted by this same conductor upon a work that, 
compared with “‘ La Mer,” is like the bellowing rant of Mr. 
Bevin compared with the matchless diction of the late Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell. I refer to the opening section of Strauss’ 
“* Zarathustra.” 

Yours faithfully, 
KarkHosru SHAPURJI SORABJI. 


I do not consider myself competent to argue about this 
recording from the interpretative point of view, but perhaps 
W.R.A. would like to take up the glove. 

Meanwhile I have to condole with the B.C.N. people 
who have been the victims of an even more ferocious 
attack at the hands of the enemy than Koussevitsky at the 
hands of Mr. Sorabji. I hear that in spite of everything 
they are carrying on, and I know everybody will join with 
me in wishing them the best of luck. 

Messrs. Rimington, Van Wyck have sent me some of 
their thorn needles, and certainly all I have heard in their 
praise can be endorsed by personal experience. 


An Appeal 


And now I want to make a special appeal to our readers. 
What the Italian internees most want at the moment are 
musical instruments like mandolins and melodeons, and 
even mouth-organs. We have all of us enjoyed so many 
happy hours with Italian singers that I feel sure we should 
like to repay music with music. And this is an opportunity 
to do so. If some of you who have counted among your 
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cherished possessions the records of Caruso or Scotti or 
Battistini or Tetrazzini or any of the innumerable Italian 
tenors, baritones and sopranos feel inclined to remember 
these unfortunate Italians, many of them lifelong dwellers 
in this country and some with sons serving in the British 
Army, will you send any musical instruments you can spare 
yourselves or can persuade friends to spare to the Hon. 
Mrs. Douglas Woodruff, Anglo-Italian Internees Com- 
mittee, 11, Greek Street, Soho. If you have not an instru- 
ment, perhaps you will send a small contribution toward 
buying an instrument, and say when you send it the purpose 
of your contribution. 

One morning at the end of August a body was washed 
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ashore from the Arandora Star on the beach just behind my 
house. A card was found on it which showed that it was 
the body of Enrico Muzio, who had sung for the B.B.C. 
as well as at San Carlo. He was not a great tenor, though 
his surname is that of one of the greatest sopranos of our 
time. It was strange that the body should drift ashore at 
a spot so near to a place where almost every night the sound 
of Italian singing may be heard, and I hope that the 
thought of this obscure Italian singer whose dust will 
mingle with the dust of this island will touch your hearts and 
win your sympathy for other Italians still alive who are 
now craving for music. 
Compton MACKENZIE. 


BEHIND THE NEEDLE—IV 


LOOKING OVER FORTY YEARS OF THE GRAMOPHONE 


By HERBERT 


T was in the midst of all the trade turmoil and excitement 

brought about by the passing of the Copyright Act that, in 
July 1911, a minor event, fraught with some significance, occurred. 
The Rena Company had been issuing a limited number of 12-inch 
double-sided records at 4s. It should be stated that at this time, 
although the Zonophone had become double-sided (‘‘ Zono- 
Twins ” as they were called) at half-a-crown, H.M.V. were still 
single-sided. Kreisler made a record (a single side) of Tartini’s 
* Devil’s Trill > Sonata—the “trill”? fragment. I mention this 
as an indication of the slight trend towards recognition of greater 
music and greater executants. But the significant issue I had in 
mind was that of an American recording by the “‘ Court Symphony 
Orchestra ” on two sides of a 12-inch Columbia-Rena record of 
what was described as the two movements of Schubert’s “‘ Un- 
finished *” Symphony. There was no particular reason why the 
American Columbia Company should have recorded it, except 
possibly that someone in the organisation may have conceived 
the idea that the work, with all the dramatic implications of its 
attractive title, might make a novel selling experiment. Certainly 
at that time America was showing no special interest in music of 
the better class. 

But it was actually the first attempt at recording the “‘ Un- 
finished,”’ and here in London it was appreciated that this was 
just the sort of thing that could be employed to push still farther 
the growing popularity of Columbia-Rena and especially to give 
a fillip to the 12-inch series. So this “ colossal Schubert master- 
piece ” was splashed far and wide and literally “sold” to the 
record-buying public so successfully that the record number (244) 
stuck in dealers’ minds for twenty odd years. The matrix wore 
out, the record was remade, and then remade again when electric 
recording came in. Even long after the full versions of the 
** Unfinished ’’ were available by great conductors on records, 
old ‘‘ 244’ still held its place as a seller and remained in the 
catalogue until about five years ago, when, perhaps finally, 
Debroy Somers remade it as one of his “ classics in cameo,” 
again as a double-sided record. To my mind this was the supreme 
justification of the “‘ snipper.” 

One strange thing about the year of its issue might be men- 
tioned. In the ensuing concert season in London, Schubert’s 
“* Unfinished ” received no fewer than nine performances. We 
liked to think that this was the result of our having so successfully 
publicised the record of its attenuated form, but honesty compels 
the admission that it may have been nothing more than coinci- 
dence. Still, we did make it a sensation that bloomed for over 
twenty years. 

By to-day’s standards this may have seemed puerile, but a 
glance at the lists of that time shows that in the main the record 
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issues were to-day’s same old marches and selections, a heavier 
proportion of concert ballads, popular songs, and a flavouring of 
grand opera. H.M.V. were, as I said, in single-sided form and in 
general character conformed to the rest except that at intervals 
of about three months was issued a celebrity list of such artists as 
Caruso, Tetrazzini, Battistini, Melba and the like. The Fonotipia, 
too, were represented by occasional records of Kubelik, Stracciari, 
etc., but these were all more or less familiar and expected. So 
this ‘‘ Unfinished ” just had all the luck of standing alone as 
something new and very, very daring. 

I believe the Gramophone Company had made a complete 
symphony, with Nikisch conducting, somewhere about 1909, but 
the records must have been an expensive series, and the issue 
did not make such a serious dent in public consciousness as our 
one-record “* Unfinished.” 

There was another event that year which played its part in the 
fortunes of Columbia. A Scots-American singing evangelist 
named William MacEwan had persuaded Sterling that there was 
a large public here interested in his gospel songs to such an extent 
that it would be worth while recording twenty-four titles and 
putting up the twelve records in an album. It was a bold thing 
to do, for sacred records had only represented a modest, if steady, 
share of the total sales. But we had an agreeable surprise, for the 
MacEwan records not only sold handsomely all round, but there 
was one title that stood out as a tremendous favourite. Yet to the 
average man, who, whether religiously-minded or not, knows 
most of the well-known hymns, it was completely unknown. 
This was a hymn called ‘“‘ The Old Rugged Cross,’”’ written by 
the Rev. George Bennard. It had been largely used in the revival 
campaigns in this country and America. Hundreds of thousands 
of “‘ The Old Rugged Cross ” records must have been sold, and 
until recently William MacEwan was the only record-exponent of 
it. You’ll find this, and a number of others, in addition to the 
original dozen in this MacEwan series made in 1911 (since re- 
recorded electrically, of course), ‘still in the catalogue serving its 
public. In my experience I have never known any other hymn 
record to equal “‘ The Old Rugged Cross ” in sales—that’s why I 
mention it as a landmark of its kind. 

Passing reference might be made here to the introduction of a 
little tune called ‘‘ In the Shadows ”’ about this time. Herman 
Finck, the conductor at the Palace Theatre, wrote the original 
phrases of it as a skipping-rope dance for the Palace Girls, and 
was rather astonished when visitors to the theatre began writing 
him asking where they could buy the music. He extended it into 
more complete form and it was published. Immediately it 
captivated the world and immediately, too, it was brought out 
on every gramophone record. 
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Herman Finck had already had his ‘“‘ Melodious Memories ” 
recorded, so he was no stranger to the gramophone. Indeed, he 
recorded with his orchestra for the Odeon and later for Columbia, 
and one of his best jobs of work was his carrying-out of an idea 
(put up to us by Alex. Kraut) of an arrangement of dances under 
the title, “‘ Dancing Down the Ages.” It gave nearly a hundred 
different dances from the earliest Greek form to the then latest 
“blues.” It would have made two full 12-inch records, but 
unfortunately a somewhat arbitrary decision, though heavily 
opposed, resulted in its being cut to the measure of one record. 
Thus was a good idea completely ruined for the record was 
neither flesh, fowl, nor good red herring. I do not think the music 
itself was published ; in fact, unless it is in the Columbia library, 
I do not know whether it exists, for Herman Finck was deeply 
hurt at the slaughter of the work over which he had taken such 
immense pains. 

So “In the Shadows” and ‘ Melodious Memories” are 
Herman Finck’s monuments, both initially helped to fame by the 
gramophone. 

But while it was strange that no other company attempted to 
compete with that Columbia ‘“ Unfinished ” record, there was 
fierce competition in other directions. For even in those days, so 
long before the boom of the ’20’s, there were no fewer than thirteen 
different makes of records. And they received an addition from 
the unconquerable Jimmie Hough, whose Edison-Bell Company 
announced the “ Winner” record. Soon after the first list 
appeared, Jimmie happened to call on Sterling and, a few 
minutes early for his appointment, was shown into my office to 
fill in the time. Chaffing him about the new competition he was 
offering us with the ‘‘ Winners,” Jimmie said: ‘‘ Well, this is 
just how it happened. I was looking at the thousands of matrices 
stacked away on my shelves and I thought—What’s the use of 
their eating their heads off there, when I could be using them to 
make records I could sell. I might just as well be in on the game. 
They’re going well, too.” And ‘“ Winners”? did become a big 
line. 

At this point, perhaps, I ought to say that, hereabouts, my 
association with the actual issue of records became much closer 
and this will explain the more intimate relationship which began 
to grow between the recording and advertising departments. 
From the beginning, Louis Sterling had himself chosen every 
Rena record for issue and month after month had compiled every 
list. Then I assisted in this, and as his responsibilities became 
heavier, the selection and preparation of the monthly lists fell 
to my hands and, thereafter, right up to the year 1929, I arranged 
every Columbia list issued—and for most of that time Regal as 
well. In the busy boom year of 1929 departments were sub- 
divided, and record supplements became another department’s 
responsibility. . 

Let me make it clear that I did not originate the titles to be 
recorded. They were schemed out by the recording department 
and Louis Sterling. My work began as soon as the titles had been 
recorded and I had received details. The various classes— 
orchestral, band, instrumental, ballads, opera, popular songs, and 
dances—were separated, and the standard titles roughly coupled 
and scheduled in advance over the coming months. So we had 
before us skeleton programmes for four to six months ahead, 
arranged to balance against the proportion of popular songs and 
dances which would be recorded nearer the deadline of produc- 
tion. These late titles recorded, the full list would be drawn up 
for approval by Louis Sterling, Arthur Liedtke (our general 
manager), and the recording department. Alterations might be 
made to strengthen the character or improve the balance, and the 
finished list then took more permanent form and every department 
in the building and the factory, and every branch throughout the 
world were advised that the destinies of Columbia records were 
settled for another month. We usually worked so that each com- 
plete list was ready about six weeks ahead. 

As the forward schedules took shape it was possible to see the 
strength and appeal of each list, so I was able to advise the 
recording department that ‘‘ We’re a bit short on so-and-so ” or 
“* We haven’t any marches for the next three months ” or “‘ We 
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have allocated the last titles by this or that artist ” or things of, 
that kind. All of which sounds delightfally haphazard, as, indeed, 
it was. But everybody got a good deal of fun out of the work and 
the results certainly spoke for themselves. 

All recording suggestions from the public came to my desk and 
were noted and passed on to the recorders for their information. 
In course of time these suggestions occupied a large file and became 
a useful source of ideas. It came in handy on occasions when the 
recorders, advised that a certain class of title was needed, would, 
perhaps a trifle sarcastically, retort “‘. .. and what do you suggest?” 

After a time, the recurrence of this rejoinder brought home to 
me that if I could suggest something out-of-the-ordinary it would 
give us in our advertising something to “ plug ” and talk about. 
On one occasion, therefore, lacking a ballad record in one month’s’ 
list, I went to one of the recorders, Charlie Gregory, and said :, 
** Look, Charlie. We want a good ballad record for the next list. 
Thorpe Bates is doing nicely. How about spreading yourselves 
and making a record of him that will knock spots off anything 
we’ve got? A really big record.” 

** Putting us on our mettle, eh? I'll see what we can do,”’ was 
the reply. But I knew Charlie Gregory ! 

Well, I think that old record of Thorpe Bates in Emilie Clarke’s 
** Sincerity ” and Amy Woodforde-Finden’s “‘ O Flower of all the 
World ” was the finest he ever made under the acoustic system. 
It did become a best seller, too. 

Early in 1912 came the birth of ragtime with the first records of 
‘* Alexander’s Ragtime Band,” which made the name and fame of 
Irving Berlin. Our record was done by that wonderful pair of 
American recording pioneers, Collins and Harlan—Arthur Collins 
and Byron G. Harlan must have made thousands of records 
together over many years. ‘“‘ Alexander” was followed by 
another Irving Berlin ragtime number, “ Everybody’s Doing It,” 
which was made the theme song of the revue of the same name 
newly produced at the Empire, Leicester Square. The Two Bobs 
(Bob Adams and Bob Alden) were the stars who adopted ragtime 
as their music-hall fare and we promptly made an exclusive 
contract with them. 

Some of the popular artists then would not tie themselves to 
any one mark, Harry Champion (happily still with us and as 
lively as ever for all his seventy-odd years) and Billy Williams 
being two who recorded where and when they liked. Harry. 
Champion was singing “‘ William the Conqueror ” as a sequel 
song to his “‘ Henery the Eighth,” and he did join us a little later. 
Billy Williams was a real character, made a speciality of singing 
cheeky laughing songs, and always appeared in a velvet suit. He 
constantly changed his repertoire and, rapidly learning half-a- 
dozen new songs, would go the round of the recording companies 
and make records for all of them who would take him. His 
records were always in demand, so he very rarely met a refusal. 
On one occasion, I remember, he came along to Arthur Brooks 
(who had rejoined Louis Sterling at Columbia) and said: “ I’m 
going down to the Lincoln races and want some money. I’ve got 
six songs which I recorded for , and , and , last 
week. Give me £40 and I'll do them for you.” There was a quick 
conference. Other manufacturers were a week ahead anyhow. 
Could we get them out in time to make them worth our doing 
them? It would entail an exceptional effort, but Billy Williams’ 
records always meant good sales. I don’t think Billy got the 
entire £40 he asked for, but he was rushed up into the recording 
room and the titles made. The factory was asked to make a 
special issue and not only were the records out in ten days but they 
were actually on sale a month before the other manufacturers 
who had recorded them the week before, but who were taking 
their issue in their normal stride. And ten days was a real pro- 
duction-record time in 1912. 

It was about this time that a new composer, Chas. W. Ancliffe, 
published a waltz called ‘“‘ Nights of Gladness.” I always under- 
stood that, in the tradition of young composers, he sold it outright 
for £10. It caught on and records of it were issued soon after. 
Its subsequent passing into the realm of classic waltzes was quite 
unforseen. 

In passing, the death of Charles Tree, the baritone, early in 
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July last, reminds me that it was about this time that he made his 
first record for us. I recall it because it was a title after my own 
heart, Moussourgsky’s fantastic “‘ Song of the Flea,” in which 
the artist could really let himself go. You see, I thought largely 
in terms of things suitable to publicise and this was emphatically 
one of them. 

Then, in May that year, the Columbia factory at Wandsworth 
was burned to the ground. It looked like complete disaster. 
Louis Sterling, however, was a man well-liked, even by his 
competitors, and within a few hours friendly rival manufacturers 
(Jimmie Hough among them) had offered facilities for pressing 
Columbia records. Happily, wholesalers throughout the country 
were well stocked with records, and after a difficult month or two 
manufacturing new stocks in borrowed premises business was 
resumed under somewhat abnormal conditions. Yet so far from 
even missing the issue of a single month’s new records, we were 
busily engaged in exploiting new ideas for the development of 
the interest in records. 

America was at that time going through what one might call a 
revivalist campaign in bands, a sort of repercussion of the Sousa 
band triumphs of a few years before. Two of these bands were the 
Ellery Band and Creatore’s Band, each a combination of about 
fifty performers, which toured the American continent with all 
the glamour that publicity and showmanship could manufacture. 
The Ellery Band had been brought over to the Glasgow Exhibi- 
tion of 1911 because (so report had it) things had not been going 


Hew hard it is to make real again the memory of a voice! 
One can only play with a shadowy symbol of it. For that 
reason we must think well of the gramophone, although it can 
sometimes juggle curiously with the quality of a voice, whether 
singing or speaking. Looking back, I am surprised to find how 
few voices have impressed me sufficiently to tempt me occasionally 
to recall them, certainly, very few speaking voices; Henry 
Ainley’s I think of as a royal and separate voice. Those who have 
heard it only by radio have missed its immense power. You 
must be in the theatre to feel its moving richness and strength, 
and I shall always regret that I have seen him so little in Shake- 
speare. Ainley as Macbeth is a fond memory. The purely 
intellectual spectator found there much to criticise, no doubt. 
Indeed it was not a study to satisfy any but those whose delight 
was in the music of words. It was as if the riddle of Macbeth’s 
character had been regally cloaked with velvet. 

I sometimes wonder what Ainley’s thoughts are when he is 
broadcasting. Does he think of his audience as being in a vaster 
theatre than any he has played in before ; or does he look upon 
broadcasting, with its studio audiences and pernickety young 
producers, as a smaller occupation than playing on the stage? 
Can the praising letters from a thousand listeners give the satis- 
faction that comes from the applause in a theatre? The oily 
smell of grease-paint, the knock on the dressing-room door, the 
faint orchestra, the quick hush as the auditorium lights go down, 
the pleasurable anxiety before the first entrance—can _ broad- 
casting offer a full compensation for the loss of all this ? Henry 
Ainley in a broadcasting studio! I think of him there as a lion 
in circus captivity. And I thought of him so when, after I had 
recalled some memory of him in an article, he wrote me a grateful 
and wistful letter. 

But I was musing upon human voices and, in doing so, had all 
the time at the back of my mind the voice of Fédor Chaliapine. 
That was a sound—I am like many others in saying it—which 
became a part of one’s life, an elemental sound. Whether he sang 
from stage or platform he seemed to me to be a man capable of 
conveying the experiences, not merely of one race or one genera- 
tion, but of the whole world since the beginning. An elemental 
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too well there ; and the coming of the band changed the fortunes 
of the exhibition! The band flaunted the slogan, “ Heavenly 
Music at Mortal Hands,” and this line was taken in establishing 
a genuine boom in records made by what was, I fancy, the largest 
band recorded up to that time in this country. (The Fonotipia 
Company, five years before, had records of the 69-piece band of 
the Royal Italian Marines.) 

The Ellery Band records were made in a large concert hall in 
Nottingham, the platform being curtained and screened for the 
purpose, and this large hall and the number of players, certainly 
endowed the recording with an unfamiliar quality or (should I 
say?) character. Indeed, in view of the fact that in after years a 
* concert-hall ’’ atmosphere was to be deemed something of an 
acquisition in recording, it is amusing to remember that one of 
the newspaper critics of these records considered that their “‘ only 
flaw ”’ was a “‘ tendency to echo.” 

Never mind that this band was rather boldly claimed to have 
** out-Sousaed Sousa ” in the nature of its success. Its records 
became a minor sensation, and, followed a few months later by 
Creatore’s Band, the gramophone world was given some idea of 
what could be done, even with the crude conditions of the period, 
in recording bands of fifty players. The Creatore Band had 
played in this country five years before, but their records were 
American recording, and had a quality utterly unlike that of 
Channing Ellery’s. 

(To be continued) 


sound! He would sing Beethoven’s Jn tomba oscura and the image 
would be of a grim and ancient rock ; or Grieg’s An Old Song 
and it would be of a hill-sheltered lake ; or Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
The Prophet and it would be of a great roaring wind breathing a 
glorious elation. It mattered not to what age, or to what country, 
or to what style the song belonged, this singer was able to enfold 
it, make it his own, so that the song was enriched by his artistry. 
Some thought of him as being primarily an actor, but, in thinking 
so, they overlooked one thing, namely, that even when it became 
less tractable, his singing-voice was an essential factor in his 
peculiar dramatic power. It was like no other man’s voice, and 
it was used like no other. Under his spell in the concert-hall or 
opera-house, I sometimes thought that to meet him would be like 
talking to some utterly unreal person. When I did meet him, I 
was surprised to find him no more abnormal than many another 
famous actor. This, I remember, was at the Savoy Hotel on the 
occasion when, to mark some anniversary or other, the Gramo- 
phone Company were making a presentation to Chaliapine. 
They had asked him what he would best like and he, to make 
sure, had asked for one of his own recordings made in gold. It 
was a motley gathering, journalists, gramophone people, broad- 
casting people and, well, people—I mean, the odds and ends of 
society that always find their way to these little ceremonies. 
Chaliapine was tired but affable. Soon after I met him, he 
surprised me by taking me aside. There, in a corner, he began 
telling me one fantastic story after another. Except that they 
always seemed about to become improper, and that one was 
about the singer, Lablache, I cannot now recall the tales in 
substance. I only remember Chaliapine’s superb acting of the 
various characters in the stories. I remember, too, being aston- 
ished, also embarrassed, that he should take so much trouble for 
an audience of one casual passer-by. Had he been on the Covent 
Garden stage he could not have delineated those figures with 
more detail or more finesse of inflection ; so that I began to think 
that in his imagination he was upon such a stage and acting 
before a crowded house. 

Neither prose nor verse can communicate such a voice as this, 
or others I recall, to those who did not hear them. Mere descrip- 
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tion cannot even catch their shadow ; and to be telling of their 
effect upon the sense is like beating the air. That, of course, is 
true of a remembered landscape, of the earth’s scent on a misty 
summer morning, of light in the sky. It is true of all music, for 
what is “ stealing and giving odour ” but a confession that the 
love-sick man could find no words to speak of music exactly and 
must fall back upon another and parallel sensation? It is true of 
a great part of human experience. But how uniquely true it is 
of the memory of a voice, that Man cannot by the arts of writing 
encompass it. 

There was a time, fifteen years ago, when every month or so I 
could hear John Coates sing in the Chelsea Town Hall, and 
once, in a confusion of pleasure, I heard him sing one of my own 
songs. But how can I carry to the reader the healthy, exuberant 
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effect of his singing ? I can recall a number of incidents, of course ; 
how, for instance, on one occasion he sang Gerrard Williams’s 
setting of Jt Was a Lordling’s Daughter, one he had often sung 
before, and seemed to be finding a new and slightly bitter aspect 
of the tale while he was singing ; how, in a setting of Shall I 
Compare Thee to a Summer’s Day, he would bring the song to full 
lyrical flower at the words “ when in eternal lines to time thou 
grow’st.” I can hear again with what delicacy he would spin the 
phrases of Die Mainacht. But, to the reader who has never heard 
this singer, there is no way of conveying the youthful zest of his 
singing, the precise tuning of his merry and of his melancholy 
notes. One can only say that this was an English voice ; that the 
style, too, was so truly English that, like the qualities of Purcell 
and Elgar and of the English character itself, it could not be 
precisely analysed. 


H.M.V. SPECIAL LIST 








The following records are obtainable from all His Master’s Voice 
dealers on special order only. 


Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra (Ormandy) : 


Schén 


Rosmarin and Liebesleid (Kreisler), H.M.V. DA1399. 


(10 in., 4s.). 

Bonny Rosemary and Love’s Sorrow are among the most familiar 
of modern “ Kreisleriana”’ about whose provenance we need, 
happily, have no difficulty. The waltz, which we have so often 
heard as a solo, comes off in the right light-toned style ; though 
one or two of the tiny phrase-starting pauses seem a trifle heavy, 
the general trip of it is winsome and gay. One minute and 
three-quarters of heart-easement, however trivial, is doubtless 
worth while, nowadays. The sorrow in the other piece seems not 
to be really heart-deep ; the romantic trifle floats off, in this 
sweet recording, like the feather-weight it is, and he would be 
a curmudgeon indeed who should refuse to play Kreisler’s old 
astute game of cozening the public yet once more into 
sentimentality. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra (Koussevitzky): El Salén 
México (Copland) ; Song of the Volga Boatman (Arr. 
Stravinsky). H.M.V. DB3812, 3 (12 in., 12s.). 

Aaron Copland (b. 1900), a pupil of Dvordk’s pupil Rubin 
Goldmark, has made some use of jazz idioms, shown an interest 
in Jewish musical thought, and written some music-for-broad- 
casting (though how this can differ from plain, ordinary music- 
for-direct-hearing I have never been able to gather). The 
jazz influence went even into a piano concerto. Henry Boys 
sees as the attractive elements in Copland “ nostalgic lyricism, 
strident scoring and hectic rhythms.” He also finds a “wailing, 
Hebraic, modal melodic line.” A colleague-composer describes him 
as “American in rhythm, Jewish in melody, electric in all 
the rest.” In the Mexican piece natives of that country 
seem to find a good reflection of their ways and feelings. The 
orchestration, in one form (there is an alternative) is for triple 
woodwind with E flat clarinet, the usual remainder, piano and 
percussion, this last department including a gourd. Mr. Copland 
wrote an article for the Victor Record Review, reprinted in Tempo, 





the house-organ of Messrs. Boosey, publishers of the score. 
The “Salon” (three dance halls: one for the well-dressed, 
one for overalled workers, and one for the barefoot) inspired 
this piece (finished in 1936), for which Mr. Copland sought 
Mexican popular tunes. Most of them he found in the American 
Frances Toor’s collection, he tells us, and some from Campos’ 
book. For the work he adopted “a kind of modified pot pourri, 
in which the Mexican themes and their extension are some- 
times inextricably mixed for the sake of conciseness and 
coherence.” He adds that it “ presents rhythmic problems of 
the most intricate kind,” in the manipulation of which he praises 
highly the recording. 

The music certainly is full of tunes, notions, quips and oddities : 
some good ideas, some not so good. The opening exercises are 
accompanied with a few Contemporary Concert quiddities— 
perhaps intentionally comical: if so, good enough. Then there 
comes one of the languishing touches, though here it seems 
rather heavily given out. There is not much that we find very 
fresh, since we have heard a good deal of the Mexican stuff in 
café orchestras—though we recognise that, as with the Hungarian 
gipsy music to which I referred recently there are probably 
pure and impure Mexicanisms (musically speaking), and 
** schools ”’ of thought which pooh-pooh each other. Yet there is 
a pretty rhythmic pull in this. Try it! The last part of side 
one has some of the tasty bits of rhythmic titillation that reminds 
us a bit of the Rite. This more pretentious stampation does not 
greatly attract me. It runs on to side 2, when the composer 
begins to coax again, with a few sighs (?) distributed among the 
bass. This side’s sentimental, happy music is likely to please 
best. Nothing lasts long. There is a great diversity of rhythmic 
attack, and ample nervous energy, with some effective bits of 
orchestration, though the general effect is disjunct. However, 
if one thinks of the composer somewhat overcome by the novelty 
of the three dance halls and (presumably) their different bands, 
it is not difficult to find the frame of mind in which to enjoy 
each of the scraps for its own sake. Side 3 has wind capers and 
the grotesque rhythmic gravity-removing tricks which should 
be enjoyed for their daftness. On the salon floor I cannot imagine 
anyone remaining in one piece: bodily disjunction is definitely 
indicated. Fibre is an insult, in this ingeniously-engineered, 
remarkably-recorded bedlamy. Of what I hope may be called 
musician’s jazz Copland certainly seems to have the root. 

After it, Stravinsky’s shrilly stodgy, noisy setting of the glum 
old toilers’ groan does not over-stimulate. I think the composer 
dreamed this. His noisiness is different from Copland’s. I had 
to stop playing it because I thought the raid-warning had sounded 
(it was about due) ; but I decided to carry on, because though 
the siren is just across the street, it would be quite impossible 
to hear it, and I had to get through this flood of Volgarity 
somehow. This does not in the least prevent anybody’s finding 
in the setting all sorts of profound ethical, ethnical, psychological 











or pyrotechnical significance. All I feel about it is that it’s a 
noisy yawp ; and that I don’t care if the whole gang gets dead 
‘drunk on vodka, and hauls itself into the Volga—the sooner the 
‘better, the nitwits. For me, back to the pulque-flask with 
Copland! For Stravinsky, yo ho ho, and a bottle of ipecacuanha. 


London Symphony Orchestra (Blech): Minuet (Mozart) ; 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra (Blech) : Three Country 
Dances (Mozart). H.M.V. DB1714. (12 in., 6s.). 


These titles are not good enough. Particulars will be found on 
page 321 of the Encyclopaedia of Recorded Music, under Contre-Tanze. 
I could not remember just where the Minuet came from. I see 
it is in the seventeenth Divertimento. 

The Minuet is delightfully done, crisp and nicely browned. 
Perhaps one or two tiny accents and pulls could have been 
softened, but it is good honest work, clearly set forth by all. 

The first of the Country Dances (properly contre : it has nothing 
to do with the folk, being indeed, a court dance) is made out 
of the song that Figaro sings (Von pii andrat) to frighten Cherubino 
about the army. This is No. 1 from K. 609, of 1791—a pretty 
reminiscence of the opera. The second is No. 2 of K. 267 (1776) : 
an easy-going start, with more-busily-accompanied second idea. 
The last, K. 535 is nicknamed The Battle; the drums and 
trumpets sound give just enough colour to make it plausible. 
Both sides are happily reproduced, on a clear-toned Mozartean 
scale. 





Orchestre de la Société des Concerts du Conservatoire 
(Coppola): Valses Nobles et Sentimentales (Ravel). 
H.M.V. DB4935, 6. (12 in., 12s.). 


An excellent recording of the lighter, warmer aspects of the 
work, and only a trifle (to my mind) thin on the power-heights. 
The astuteness and polish are attractively recorded elements. 

This was originally a piano piece (1911), produced at a concert 
of items without composers’ names (great fun for the critics !). 
It is headed by a word of Henri de Regnier’s : “ le plaisir délicieux 
et toujours noveau d’une occupation inutile.”” Whose the useless 
occupation is, we may guess: perhaps that of the passer-by, the 
boulevardier, the languid though keen-eyed observer of society : 
some such part Ravel was cut out to play. Then a ballet 
was woven around the suite: Adelaide, or The Language of 
Flowers. The first record contains Nos. 1-5, the second, 6, 7, and 
the Epilogue. The tasty discords are just sufficient to give the 
flavour of the refined, possibly slightly cynical spirit that created 
them. No. 2 reminds us of the Mother Goose illustrations 
(orchestrated the year Ravel made the ballet out of these waltzes), 
and also of the gently waving Pavane, with its melancholy, 
aristocratic elegance. The oboe having pursued something of 
the same mood in No. 3, the richer elements of scoring enter. 
It is in the middle weights that this orchestra does so well. The 
fullest Ravelian boskishness is a little underdone. Their handling 
of the next (No. 4—flutings: it runs straight on) is delicious. 
Slower is No. 5 (clarinets and other reeds). In No. 6 we have a 
blend of 3/2 time with 6/4—just a few whiffs of the spirit, and 
then the dancer sways out of sight. Less lively is No. 7, wherein 
we find some of the most apt and alluring strains, allied to those 
of the later La Valse. No. 8, the Epilogue, slides about against 
the background of fragments—dream-ones, perhaps—from earlier 
movements. This is a most original section, worth close study : 
one of the neatest things Ravel ever did, I think. 

These were the ripe times for Ravel—from the Spanish Rhapsody 
in 1907, when the glorious orchestrator was revealed, on through 
Mother Goose to the triumph of Daphnis, which he never excelled. 
The year 1911 saw also L’heure espagnole, witty and sardonic in 
a blend that no other composer ever quite contrived. It is 
interesting to compare La Valse, with its note of satire, and these 
earlier waltzes, of which No. 7 is perhaps the best example. 
Ravel’s was a nature difficult for many to enter into. Jean- 
Aubry has characterised him as a rejector of the useless ; in his 
search for the most apt, perfect, significant tone or shade of 
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feeling he pared down to frugality of feeling. ‘‘ Bare essentials,”’ 
he says, “‘ must ever have been for him his constant main article 
of faith ; but these were no poor and beggarly phantoms, for he 
was keenly alive to the phenomena of the world ; his imagina- 
tion discerned its mysteries—a world re-echoing with harmonies, 
coloured with soft and fanciful tints.”” Will such work stand 
wear better than, say, Debussy’s richer-natured sensuousness ? 
His orchestration refines and subtilises that of his master Rimsky- 
Korsakov ; some of his shades go beyond anything Rimsky 
conceived. But his art faded in feeblement as time went on. 
We do well to cherish the best of his thoughts, however slightly 
some of them—those ironically smiling gracious tit-bits we have 
just heard—are filled with humanity. In the manipulation and 
arrangement of dances he had exquisite skill, and he loved his 
little problems, several of which he deals with in the above 
work—that of building up an interval such as the augmented 
fourth, or treating sevenths in patterns. More than a dozen 
dance forms he employed somewhere or other, and like most of 
the turn-of-the-century craftsmen he glorified the waltz ; he is 
in the great succession of over a cen ‘ry of waltz-masters. 


Orchestre de la Société des Concerts du Conservatoire 
(Coppola) : Symphonic Dances 1 and 4 (Grieg). H.M.V. 
DB4867. (12 in., 6s.). 

Not quite so successful in playing or reproducing the full tone 
(e.g., the climax of No. 4) as in capturing the delicacies and 
tasty impulses. ; 

These, originally piano duets, were first heard in orchestral 
form in this country in 1899. 

No. 1 begins with a series of those artless capers that did so 
much to engage the attention of the young (and a useful attention 
it was, as far as rhythm was concerned) in the days when I 
played these duets. Then comes a tune with syncopated 
accompaniment: we soon learned what “ syncopation ” meant, 
in those early days of pleasant pills for pretty little players. 
The piece pursues a familiar line: it would be stolid if it were 
not for the instrumental relief. 

No. 4 is more symphonic, albeit somewhat tied (though less 
than No. 1) by Grieg’s square repetitions. It has some dramatic 
touches, in the use of that downward passage shadowed forth 
at the start. Percy Grainger tells how he once pointed out to 
the composer that this, a characteristic phrase of his, which 
we find in one form or other very often, “is akin to melodic 
lines found in our Scotch (and Celtic generally) folk-songs, 
such as ‘ Bonny St. Johnstone stands upon Tay,’ whereas such 
phrases were quite unknown to me in Scandinavian folk-music. 
He could think of none, either, in the tunes of his own land, 
and much liked the idea of its being, maybe, a throwing-back 
in him to his originally Scotch blood, of which he was proud, 
and fond of dwelling upon.” (Grieg’s great-grandfather was a 
Scot.) Be that as it may, there is a good wind blowing in No. 4, 
a bit of a storm, too, though not much that seems to be specifically 
Norwegian. It is largely good German drama. After the rumpus 
the peasants enter, as usual, with a pleasing extension of their 
phrase. Here is a bit of the Griegian melodic droop that is so 
popular. -My disc is slightly warped, so the tone cannot quite 
perfectly be judged. I like the Frenchmen’s spirit and aplomb. 
There is sufficient quantity in the recording for my liking: 
Grieg was not a heavy-weight. 


Philadelphia Orchestra (Stokowski): Eighteenth Century 
Dance (Haydn) and Minuet (Boccherini). H.M.V. 
D1864. (12 in., 6s.). 

Presumably done some while ago: there is not the weight of 
the newer Philys, but for the delicate Haydn the tone is quite 
sufficient (the movement is the Serenade from the Op. 3, No. 5 
quartet, arranged for strings and a little wind solo work. Why 
not have said this on the label?) Some may prefer the movement 
taken a trifle slower, as the Leners did in their old Col. perform- 
ance. The surface is not so quiet as we now expect, but the tone 
is smooth, if small. I am tired of the Boccherini, which here is 
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not played with as much grace as it might be, but trotted through, 
for the most part, with one or two of those touches of empressement 
that I have always disliked in Stokowski. A rather incongruous 
effect, on the whole. 

W.R.A. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


Pasquier String Trio. Trio in B flat (Schubert). 
DB3319-20 (12 ins., 12s.). 

Note that this is not the (piano) B flat, but a trio for violin, viola 
and ’cello which I take to be the one “ recently discovered ” in 
1934 ; it was (if I place it correctly: I have no score, and don’t 
suppose there is a miniature) found in Sauerland’s MSS. in 
Cologne. I see the reference to print is given as the Breitkopf 
complete Schubert, vol. xxi. Its four movements are got on to 
four sides, so there is here no heavenly length or melodious 
meandering, though a ripe store of decorative, affectionate 
profusion. There is an element almost of wildness in some of the 
decoration: again (cf., the Schumann, on a milder scale) the 
Romantic tincture of impassioned search for new expression, 
however much overlaid by classical custom (e.g., the Mozartean 
feeling, here) and however far from wilful kicking-over-traces. 
It is the natural efflorescence of this spirit in Schubert that makes 
him so fascinating. 

The first movement makes a Mozartean start, with a quick 
response to impulse that is very appealing. The approach to the 
minor-key adventure near the middle of the side, and this section 
(the early part of it) are significant. The slow movement’s 
development is like a perfect bit of improvisation, floriating with 
exquisite grace—nature trained by art, yet giving no effect of 
confinement. Here is mature power, masterly in ease, with some 
tiny tinge of autumnal feeling, for me. The Minuet follows, and 
the finale, a rondo, has first an artless tune of carefree country 
flavour, as simple as an oak dresser, and then, as second and third 
ideas, much more profuse strains, not becoming too elaborate 
for the setting, but rejoicing in decoration, and each quite 
individual and attractive in its own right. All these themes are 
in short space: the rondo taking about one and a quarter sides, 
and the first two movements one side each. The players, whom I 
much admire, have a fine sonority, a quality in which this work 
is rich (cf., e.g., their effects and those meagre ones which the 
equally skilful Kolich three get from the Schumann). They are 
beautifully unified ; the lower parts pull as vitally as the top (a 
factor sometimes weak in trio playing). The ’cello particularly 
is a fine solid bass. The recording does full justice to their powers. 


H.M.V., 


Arthur Rubinstein (piano) and Gregor Piatigorsky (’cello), 
Sonata in E minor, Op. 38 (Brahms). H.M.V., DB2952-4 
(12 in., 18s.). 

Brahms began his writing of partnership-works with this 
(1866) Op. 38, whose first phrase might be an epitome of the 
*cello’s noblest numbers, as well as of Brahmsian philosophy. The 
second strain sings more brightly, but the stringed instrument 
never soars ; meditative is the mood, while the piano triplets 
above. The second subject (just past the middle of side 1) rises 
suddenly to an impassioned demand, followed after a soothing 
pause by the piano in a tender tune in B major (No. 3). Develop- 
ment starts on side 2 (1st tune). There is not much weaving of 
matter. No. 2 is finely displayed, one-third through side 2, 
and No. 3 by the ’cello, half-way through. At two-thirds comes 
recapitulation—No. 1, which is worked over as side 3 starts. 
Theme 2 follows, before we are an inch in, and No. 3 in satis- 
faction, or resignation—as you will. Together the companions 
tread the coda’s road of quietness, in a way that would, I hope, 
make Brahms a sure friend of anyone who might approach the 
composer through this work. 

There is no need, after this first movement which combines 
something of a frequent thoughtful slow-movement mood, for a 
slow movement proper. We have instead a minuet-like Allegretto, 
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with a dainty trio of a rather wayward trend: very Brahmsy in 
that. The finale is an adaptation of fugue form to sonata scale— 
one of the best pieces of manipulation in this kind that I know, 
usually neglected when discussion of ‘‘ the future of the fugue ”’ 
is toward. Beethoven threw out ideas for new planets. There is 
still room—vast room—for other masters of fluid form to mould 
such forms to the most powerful expressive ends. The playing is 
a first-rate piece of partnership. You will enjoy the elevated 
spirit of it all. I find no flaw in recording: all the ’cello’s range 
(all that Brahms uses, that is: not much of the upper part) is 
beautifully true. One would never wish to miss a nuance of 
Piatigorsky’s. Rubinstein is crisp, clean, perhaps not quite as 
massive as some, but never thin. 

The last notice I can see of a recording (Feuermann and Van 
der Pass) was in October, 1935, p. 194, by A.R., who referred 
also to the Beatrice Harrison recording. They got it on to 
five sides. Someone will have to Second Review some day. 
W.R.A. 


Pessl, Yella (Harpsichord) and Georges Barrere (Flute). 
Sonata No. 1in B minor. Sonata No. 2 in E Flat major. 
Sonata No. 4 in C major (J. S. Bach). H.M.V. DB3407-10. 
(12 in., 24s.). 


The first two of these works belong to a group of three sonatas 
for flute and clavier, the other to another group of three sonatas 
for flute and figured bass. This last C major Sonata is of slighter 
character than the other two—especially than the spacious B 
minor—and has one feature of interest to students of Bach, 
the composer’s filling up of sixteen bars of the Continuo bass in 
his own autograph. 

The Siciliano from the E flat sonata is known to many in its 
violin transcription but no doubt the Sonatas will otherwise be 
unfamiliar ground. For this reason I could wish that they had 
been played on the violin rather than the flute, for its lack of 
tonal variety will prejudice many against these recordings. 
This will be naturally very much the case in the big B minor 
Sonata, whose first movement takes eight minutes to play. It 
is a fine movement with a slight resemblance in its chromaticism 
to the twenty-second prelude in the second book of the C48: 
but in any case I should recommend it only to the confirmed 
lover of Bach. Others may enjoy the easy-going C major with 
its skittish andante—in this instance not a contradiction in terms ! 
—and its other delightful movements ; and there is nothing difficult 
to appreciate in the three movements of the early E flat major 
Sonata: or, indeed, in the two final movements of the B minor 
(DB3408). 

Unfortunately the balance is not too good, a fact which 
especially affects the first two sonatas. Apart from that the two 
artists give of their best and the recording is good, though it has 
not the quiet charm required of this intimate sort of music and 
so well captured in the Danish Bach and Handel Sonata record- 


ings I have reviewed from time to time. 
ALR. 


FOREIGN SONGS 


McCormack, John (Tenor). Herr, was tragt der Boden hier 
(Spanisches Liederbuch) and Auch kleine Dinge Kénnen 
(Wolf), H.M.V. DAr441. 


McCormack has chosen the same two songs for this record 
that Gerhardt sang for the first volume of the Hugo Wolf Society 
on H.M.V. DB1618, and his Auch kleine Dinge can be said to 
surpass her rendering, than which there can be no higher praise. 
He sings the phrase to the words und dultet doch so lieblich—which 
speaks of the lovely fragrance of the rose—witi the tender soft- 
ness Gerhardt failed to achieve in her recording : and all through 
his charm and fine control bring out the full beauty of the 
exquisite song. That control is a little lacking at the ends of 
the phrases in Herr, was traégt der Boden hier, a most moving 
dialogue between Christ and a sinner, but his interpretation is 














very poignant. It moves one in rather a different way to Gerhardt’s 
recording. It is the cry of a broken man rather than that of one 
still in the full vigour of life ; and I think McCormack’s inter- 
pretation is a juster one. As almost always the piano part is 
too distant, though well played. The recording is good other- 
wise and the disc worthy of the art of a great singer. 


Flagstad, Kirsten (Soprano), Mot Kveld (Eventide) (Grondahl) 
and Jeg elsker dig (I love thee) (Grieg), H.M.V. DA1520. 
(a) Med en Primulaveris (The First Primrose); (6) Og jeg 
vil ha’ mig en Hjertenskjaer (St. John’s Eve) (Grieg). 
Blonde Naetter (Harum). H.M.V. DB3392. 

Agatha Backer-Gréndhal (1847-1907) was, according to 
Grove, a famous Norwegan pianist and composer and wrote 
many songs and piano pieces. She was a pupil of Kullak in 
Berlin and of Biilow in Florence. ‘“‘ Eventide,” a sort of little 
folk-song, is certainly a charmingly pretty sample of her work 
and is sung with a crystalline purity of tone by Flagstad which 
exactly suits it. The artist murders the next song, which we all 
know as Ich libe dich. She should take to heart the remark made 
by a famous conductor to a pianist with very liberal ideas of 
rubato : “* Madam, this is a piece of music, not a piece of elastic ”’! 
Pulled about like this the vocal line loses all its beauty and the 
song its vital rhythmic impulse. Moreover Flagstad’s snow- 
like tones, though betraying more expressiveness than usual, 
are not very well suited to an avowal of passionate love. 

Grieg’s lovely “ First Primrose ”’ has little of the fresh spring 
lilt that it cries out for and again there is lack of rhythmic 
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impulse. The singer makes amends in “ St. John’s Eve ” which 
is sung with real joyousness and rhythmic vitality. I know 
nothing of Harum, the composer of “‘ Blonde Naetter”? but the 
naive descriptiveness in parts of the song is disarming, and I am 
sure Flagstad brings out all there is in it. Edwin McArthur 
accompanies well and the recording does justice to the beautiful 
but curiously unsatisfying voice. The little more and how much 
it is! But that little more is denied to this artist: and it cannot 
be acquired. 


Tito Schipa, El Gaucho-Tango (Schipa) and Luna Castillana. 
H.M.V. DAro42 (10 in., 4s.). Torna a surriento (de 
Curtis) and O Marenariello (Gambardella). H.M.V. 
DA1379. (10 in., 4s.). 


Schipa’s recordings will give all lovers of Southern Italy 
acute nostalgia: for though the second record is of Spanish 
music and sung in Spanish the result is still Neapolitan (just as 
all Puccini’s heroines are one and the same _person!). 
O Marenariello has a chorus at the end which suggests the crowds 
promenading along the Naples front answering the singer out 
in the Bay. The Spanish tunes are even more attractive than the 
Neapolitan ones and all are sung with the sensuous charm and 
beauty of voice and diction which distinguish Schipa’s art. 
He is accompanied by a lively little orchestra and altogether 
these are two very attractive records. 

ALR. 


AND FIRST REVIEWS 


(Those marked with an asterisk (*) are additions to the H.M.V. Connoisseur Catalogue or Columbia Collector’s List) 





Aieryge 
ORCHESTRAL 
HIS MASTER’S VOICE 
Boston Symphony Orchestra (Koussevitsky): Concerto 


Grosso in D minor, Op. 3, No. 11 (Vivaldi, arr. Siloti) 
and Larghetto (from Concerto Grosso No. 12 in B minor) 
(Handel). H.M.V., DB3668-9 (12 in., 12s.). 


This concerto is, I think, one of those arranged by Bach for the 
organ, in which form the slow movement comes out very well. 
The two outer movements need, as in this recording, the bite of 
the bow, and massed string tone for the descending chord passages 
over a running bass which Vivaldi seems so fond of. The concerto 
is one of twelve for strings and continuo grouped under the title of 
L’Estro Armonico, which can be literally translated “‘ Harmonic 
Inspiration.” The word spiccato, used as a direction for the slow 
movement, is usually applied to staccato bowing in quick move- 
ments ; and here, I suppose, refers to the accompanying chords. 

There is not a great deal of substance in Vivaldi’s music, but it 
is dignified, gracious, and very pleasant hearing. —The moment 
the Handel Larghetto begins one hears what is lacking; the 
distinguished melodic line and the unerring touch of the master. 
The fine phrasing of both these pieces and the apt touches of 


light and shade make up performances of the highest artistic 
merit. The string tone is, also, unusually good at all points. 

The first, fugal, movement of the Vivaldi, by the way, is pre- 
ceded by a spacious introduction. 


Sadler’s Wells Orchestra (Lambert): The Prospect Before 
Us (Boyce, arr. Lambert). H.M.V., C3181-3 (12 in., 12s.). 
Auto. C7547-9. 

I was unlucky enough to miss seeing this ballet, but everyone 
who did so gives a most enthusiastic account of it: indeed one 
friend of mine dares me, under threat of dire penalties, to say 
anything unfavourable about it. It is easy to refuse the challenge 
since the music is altogether delightful, beautifully orchestrated 
by Lambert, Boyce’s champion, and exceedingly well recorded. 
The music, then, is entirely enjoyable for its own sake: but as 
the title-ing may puzzle those who have not seen the ballet I will 
briefly summarise it from the programme. The sub-title is 
‘Pity the poor dancers,” the “ plot” being founded on “an 
incident in the life of 18th century dancers as recorded by Mr. 
Eber in his ‘ History of the King’s Theatre ’.”” The décor and 
costumes are “‘ after Thomas Rowlandson.” Scene 1 is the stage 
of the King’s Theatre, 1789, where preparations are in hand 
for a season of ballet. The manager, Mr. Taylor, interrupts the 
rehearsal to show his theatre to the nobility. Mr. O’Reilly. 
manager of the rival Pantheon Theatre, looks on enviously. The 
two managers have a drink. 

In the next scene the King’s is burnt and Taylor’s dancers are 
lured away by Mr. O’Reilly (C3181). Scene III, “ A Street,” 
“ Pity the poor dancers,”’ in which O’Reilly appeals for help to 
make his derelict Pantheon a home of opera and ballet, contains 
the Urchins music: and Scene V, “‘ The Stage of the new King’s 
Theatre, 1790 ’—for Taylor is about to rise again !—the Lawyers 
music (C3181). O’Reilly is in debt, but the lawyers say the Lord 
Chamberlain will not transfer the Pantheon licence to the King’s. 
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So back go the dancers to the Pantheon, dragging O’Reilly with 
them. 

The Ballet Scene is Scene IV, the opening night at the Pantheon, 
and the Street Scene (C3183) may be more of Scene III. The 
Finale I take to be Scene VII, the stage of the new King’s Theatre, 
in which the corps de ballet are again assembled and the two 
managers, after the dancers go off, resort once more to the bottle ! 

Boyce (1710-1779) was an organist, and composer of church 

music, theatre music, the ten symphonies Lambert has edited, 
songs, etc., and editor of a collection of cathedral music which 
formed the cathedral repertory for a hundred years. He is 
buried under the dome of St. Paul’s. 

His music has—as a rough generalisation—a Scarlattian 
gaiety—without any of the sardonic element found in the 
Neapolitan composer—and a Handelian tunefulness, which are 
most appealing. Frequently the “ English sailor peeps out’ 
as in the second part of the Ballet Scene—and there is a fine 
sustained dignity in a few bars of slow music in the Finale (what- 
ever it was called upon to illustrate !). 

The economic use of the wood wind and brass makes their 
appearances very telling—especially when the trumpets come in 
with a ‘‘ Water Music ” sturdiness and vigour. 

So, then, these records contain clean-limbed, tuneful music 
which is as refreshing as a draught of spring water on a hot day. 
If only one record can be bought I recommend C3182—‘“ The 
Ballet Music.” 


N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra (Toscanini): Egmont Over- 
ture, Op. 84 (Beethoven). H.M.V., DB5705 (12 in., 6s.). 


From the discreet cough at the start, and the one fervent hand- 
clap at the end, of this recording, I assume it must have been made 
at an actual performance: and, if so, is it not the first time 
Toscanini has been so recorded? There is naturally some coarse- 
ness in the recording—particularly of the heavy chordal passages— 
but this can easily be accepted for what can be put on the credit 
side, that is the vitality and consecutiveness of a concert hall 
performance. The breaks in a studio recording must be very 
trying to a man like Toscanini. The precision of the chording, 
the magnificent crescendi, and the general splendour of the inter- 
pretation, come through clearly. It is a most dramatic inter- 
pretation, with a topical significance: for the. music tells of a 
struggle for freedom and the ultimate promise of victory. The 
coda is thrilling in the extreme. 

Having heard the records on one of H.M.V.’s newest and 
biggest radio gramophones I cannot say how an acoustic gramo- 
phone would stand up to them. Those heavy chords might give 
some trouble. Hard things have been said about Toscanini’s 
American recordings, but in this case the great conductor’s 
personality and the orchestra’s fine playing seem to me easily to 
overcome any mechanical defects. ALR. 


PARLOPHONE 


Grand Symphony Orchestra (Tauber). The Sunshine 
Suite (Richard Tauber). Parlophone, SW27-91 (complete 
in album, 18s.). Auto, SW8095-7. Special Order only. 

SW doubtless stands for Sweet (and Lovely). The work, we are 
told, was inspired during a tour of South Africa. The first title 
on the discs is “‘ Symphonic Suite,” “‘ Sunshine ” being the sub- 
title. 

A mellow recording of pretty full-scored music, which shows an 
expe-ienced chef in both confection and conducting. The 
mov-ments are Andante and Allegretto moderato (27), Adagio- 
minuetto (the label needs a dash between the words) and Scherzo 
(28), and Finale (29). As might be expected, there is not much to 
say about the work: it is like a great deal of minor aspiring music 
written by people who have moved about a good deal among 
pleasant, worldly things, operatic showy things, musical-comedy 
amiable nothings. Tauber is quite an old hand at composition, 
and with an attractive motto theme he achieves a pleasant 
binding effect (though the music as a whole is relaxing). His 
second movement purports to telescope “ the 2nd and 3rd move- 
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ments of a symphony.” All it does is to sandwich a slightly 
Dvorakian skittish-minuet between very brief slower sections, and 
coda-fy with a touch of the minuet. It is nicely thrown off, like 
most of the rest, though without any distinction in a single phrase. 
The scherzo is an easy brand of café-style music, about as far 
removed from symphonic calibre as could be imagined. My old 
eyes gleamed at the annotation’s mention of “a strict four-part 
fugue ” ; and it was quite gay to hear the exposition chirping 
along with such goodwill; but as, twenty seconds later, the 
fugue was all over, I fear the flight is too brief to permit more than 
a very tiny cheer: while you are starting the Hip, Hip, all is 
over. Still, this disc is a cheery affair. The last one threatens 
almost a Tchaikovskyan cataclysm, but flows into melodrama: 
music that has a heart, but not one to make us suffer. Tender 
little melodies are ushered in, answers are warmly made, working 
out proceeds in easy, fragmentary style, and the most elaborate of 
the movements rolls out its sweetness, with the motto bringing 
the work “ to a majestic conclusion.” Well, majestic if you like. 
Quite a lot of composers would not manage nearly so well the 
film-finish in which the much-suffering two go out hand-in-hand 
into the sunshine, and the tabs swing down, as Came the Dawn. 

W.R.A. 


COLUMBIA 


London Philharmonic Orchestra (Beecham) : Don Giovanni 
—Overture (Mozart). Columbia LX8q3 (12 in., 6s.). 


Here is the very perfection of Mozart playing and most splendid 
recording. I have no hesitation in saying that this is the finest 
orchestral record I have heard in recent months. Every detail is 
crystal clear and the dramatic significance of the music is most 
vividly conveyed. The powerful chords of the introduction— 
associated with the apparition of the stone quest—fill me, as they 
did the Don, with “ disquiet swelling into fear.”” Time has not 
robbed this passage of its terrors. The allegro expresses Don 
Giovanni’s urgent and feverish yearning for pleasure in spite of 
the ominous warnings the music gives, only to receive a derisive 
reply. But the Commendatore has the last word. 

Even if I knew my gramophone and records were going to be 
blown up to-morrow I should buy this record to-day—for having 
heard it one could not help acquiring so fine an achievement 
in interpretation and recording. 


London Symphony Orchestra (Weingartner): Symphony 
No. 2 in D major, Op. 73 (Brahms). Columbia LX899-903 
(12 in., gos.). Auto. LX8492-6. 


I have not been able to give as much time to the hearing of 
these records as I should wish, but. my first impression is that the 
recording is exceedingly good and worthy of an excellent inter- 
pretation. As everyone knows Brahms’ D major Symphony is, 
on the whole, a serene and happy work of lighter calibre than the 
other three Symphonies. Weingartner is inclined, at the climaxes 
of the outer movements, to let the heavy artillery go all out: with 
the result that more power and strength is revealed than one had 
suspected was there. (No doubt anti-Brahmians would deny it 
was there!) The choice of tempo seems to be admirable—one has 
heard that second subject of the first movement almost turned into 
a waltz !—and justice is done to every point of Brahms’ individual 
orchestration. I thought there was a poor balance in the lovely 
horn passage leading to the coda in Beecham’s Columbia recording 
—the horn was far too prominent—but this passage and the 
** Southern romanticism ” of the coda are here beautifully played 
and recorded. Who has ever made a real success of the slow move- 
ment? Here, as Colles says, more than anywhere else in his sym- 
phonies, Brahms struggles for complete expression of his complex 
artistic nature,’ and undoubtedly he does not win an absolute 
victory. Curious that the struggle should come in this one of 
all the symphonies! That swaying horn passage (the orchestration 
here) never seems happy. It is ingenious rather than inspired, 
and there is a brooding heaviness over the movement and what 





should be clear sounds a bit misty. The opening F sharp—horns, 
violas, tubas, double basses—is not well recorded. 

As if relieved to have got over his worst stile Brahms gives us a 
movement of truly popular appeal to follow. The charming 
pastoral tune with its Schubertian changes from minor to major, 
the nimble presto—the same tune in diminution—are most 
delightful music, delightfully orchestrated. Weingartner is not, 
to my thinking, quite tender enough in the opening and closing 
section, but the quick music is done with admirable point and 
rhythmic vitality and, as has already been said, the last move- 
ment discloses much strength and power. 

This must be one of the best recordings ever made by the London 
Symphony Orchestra and taken all in all I prefer this version 
to that made by Beecham. 


Symphony Orchestra (Eric Coates): Calling all Workers 
and Sleepy Lagoon. Col DB1945 (10 in., 3s.). 


A continuous stream of attractive melody seems to flow 
effortlessly from the pen of Eric Coates. Surely there is an 
excellent light opera somewhere in him! His March is the best 
piece of war-time music I have heard yet. It is snappy, invigor- 
ating, and tuneful, orchestrated with a sure touch and put together 
by a musician. It will hearten all tired workers and I recommend 
it to everyone as a tonic. ‘“‘ Sleepy Lagoon,” the little piece on 
the other side is restfully charming and in excellent contrast. 


London Theatre Orchestra: Selection, The Chocolate 


Soldier (O. Strauss.) Col DX98o (12 in., 4s.). 


Amongst musical comedies “ The Chocolate Soldier” is an 
easy first in my affections. I saw it again the other day with 
much pleasure. The “‘ book” is rather old-fashioned now but 
the music is as deft and tuneful as ever. It has real distinction. 
Some of that distinction is obscured in this selection but on the 
whole the orchestra, if not catching the true Viennese spirit, gives 
a good account of itself. 


DECCA 


Boyd Neel String Orchestra : Variations on a Theme by 
Tchaikovsky (Arensky). X261, 2 (12 in., 12s.). 

The playing and recording match the music in delicacy and 
moderation. The fibre-user will not expect (if he knows the music) 
great volume or show, and a steel needle cannot, I think, hurt the 
simple heart of the thing. 

This, Op. 35a, is the composer’s arrangement for orchestra of 
the variations in his second string quartet, Op. 35, published in 
1894. (There is a small possible confusion, it seems, in that, 
according to Cobbett’s Cyc. Survey of Chamber Music, Op. 35, 
originally for violin, viola and two cellos, is also issued, as Op. 35a, 
as an ordinary quartet—two violins, viola, cello. Op. 35b would 
seem the best designation for the orchestral arrangement.) 
There is another good set of variations in his quintet, Op. 51, 
which we might well have recorded. (Single movements from 
works might oftener be given.) Variations are always attractive. 
This modest set, obviously Tchaikovsky-inspired, has not, I 
think, been recorded before. Arensky (1861-1906) took a tune 
from one of his friend’s Songs for Children, Op. 54, which is fairly 
well known: the Legend (“‘ Christ had a garden ”’) telling how the 
Child plucked the roses which He had caused to bloom, giving 
His friends the blossoms and keeping the thorns for Himself. 
There is a characteristic Russian droop in the theme that befits 
the mood. This fifth-droop comes three times, twice in the first 
of the three phrases, and again in the last. 

There are seven variations. The theme is very simple, in three 
phrases (the last two repeated). Variation 1 gives the cellos the 
theme, and imitates it above. No. 2, in a more spirited style, 
still keeps the theme below, but decorates prettily above with a 
varied form of the rising-scale motif of the second phrase. Varia- 
tion 3 (side 2) turns the tune into the major, weaving parts below 
it in slow sentimental counterpoint. The fourth makes a welcome 
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change by dividing up the theme between viola and violin, with 
imitations and comments, against a plucked background. This 
is the kind of deft international stuff that shows one side of 
Arensky’s talent: a slight, derivative one, in which the Russian 
elements never got in the way of Schumannesque enjoyment. 
Side 3 brings the 5th and 6th variations. No. 5 lengthens out 
the theme in the lower parts, decorating it with a consistent 
treatment above. There is in the work rather too much tune- 
below work, and perhaps an excess of leisurely figuration of a 
not very striking kind. No. 6 hits off a Tchaikovsky style well— 
the interfectory chords of the theme, the flying arpeggios, 
the descending mild discords, the interlude of sung melody. 
Variation 7 also reminds us of the older master—the drooping 
accompanimental phrase (cf. the slow movement of his Op. 11 
quartet: perhaps a direct compliment). Muted parts will be 
noted, and the fact of the melody’s main outline being turned 
upside down. The Coda starts to present the tune simply, moves 
to an elegiac feeling, and ends with just a reminder of the theme. 
A lightweight piece, recorded with creamy smoothness—perhaps 
more distinctive there than in brilliance: but not much of the 
writing calls for the Arenskyan sparkle. W.R.A. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


Moiseiwitsch (piano), Prelude in C sharp minor, Op. 3 
No. 2, Prelude in G minor, Op. 23, No. 5 (Rachmaninov). 
H.M.V. C3184 (12 in. 4s.). 


The amateur pianist humble enough to learn might take a lesson 
from Moiseiwitsch in the playing of this shop-soiled prelude. He 
manages to approach it freshly and without any straining after 
effect. This is very noticeable at the start. Oddly enough I cannot 
recall, at the moment, ever hearing a record of the piece, though I 
surely must have done so, for plenty exist. Anyway I listened 
with pleasure to this excellently recorded performance. The 
G minor Prelude has a rhythmic urgency that reminds one of 
Schubert’s Marches, military and otherwise, though it has a 
a slightly sinister quality lacking in those. The romantic trio is 
the pure milk of Rachmaninov. Altogether an excellent record. 


Menuhin (violin). Slavonic Dance No. 2 in E minor 
(Dvorak-Kreisler), Hungarian Dance No. 4 (Brahms- 
Joachim). H.M.V. DB2g22 (12 in. 6s.). 


The Dvofak is, of course, No. 10 of the orchestral set and does 
not sound too happy in its violin transcription. So much double 
stopping becomes wearisome. Both in this piece and the :omantic 
Hungarian Dance Menuhin’s tone is unfailingly beautiful and his 
technique as dazzling as ever : but I should like him to give us 
music of greater substance. A.R. 











2 INVALUABLE SUGGESTIONS for 


GRAMOPHONE OWNERS 


When in New York: Be sure to visit the world’s largest treasury 
of recorded music . . . The Gramophone Shop. It is a revelation ! 


When at home: every record collector and music lover who desires 
authentic information about recorded music issued in the United 
States of America should write to us and we will be only too pleased 
to answer any queries sent from readers of The Gramophone. 


The Gramophone Shop 


18 EAST 48th STREET and 290 PARK AVENUE, 
NEW YORK CITY, U.S.A. 
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Nancy Evans (contralto) with Peter Yorke and Orchestra: 
Where the Blue Begins and Love Stay in my Heart 
from “ Top of the World” (Park-Parr Davies). H.M.V. 
Bgo81 (10 in., 3s.). 

These two songs are quite pretty of their kind but Nancy 

Evans has not yet quite acquired the popular manner for this sort 


-of music. But for the economic factor, which artists must consider 


in a country which largely ignores them, I wish she never would. 
She is very careful over her diction and her lovely quality of tone 
lends distinction to the material. The recording is good. 


John McCormack (tenor) and Gerald Moore (piano): 


Meeting of the Waters (Moore-Schneider) and The 
Bard of Armagh from Irish Country Songs (arr. Herbert 
Hughes). H.M.V. DA1752 (10in., 4s.). 


Herbert Hughes’ arrangements are so unfailingly artistic and 
lovely that one wishes Mr. Moore’s part in the dramatic “‘ Bard 
of Armagh” could be more clearly heard in this recording. 
McCormack is not in his best voice—there is some unsteadiness 
—but he sings with all his old charm and vigour and his words 
are beautifully clear. Apart from the question of balance the 
recording is good. I should like many more records of Hughes’s 
“Trish Country Songs”: this without prejudice to Schneider’s 
quite inoffensive arrangement above ! 


Keith Falkner (baritone) and Gerald Moore (piano), The 
Street Sounds to the Soldiers’ Tread (Summerv lle) and 
Is My Team Ploughing (Butterworth). H.M.V. Bgo64 
(10 in., 3s.). 


I have always felt that “‘ The Street Sounds to the Soldiers’ 
Tread ” contains a clue to Housman’s psychology. The line “a 
single red-coat turns his head, he turns and looks at me,” with 
what follows, seems to express a shy and lonely man’s longing for 
the friendship of simple uncomplicated people, a friendship he 
cannot achieve because he is unable to break down ridiculous but 
palpable class barriers. Not all the cry of this lonely soul is heard 
in Keith Falkner’s fine singing : and both he and, for once, Gerald 
Moore fail to make the song glow. Mr. Falkner manages the 
“ ghost ” voice in But erworth’s ‘Is My Team Ploughing ”— 
this is by far the best setting—with much skill and is convincing 
throughout. His “ never ask me whose,” when the dead man 
asks whose sweetheart he now lies beside, thrills one in the same 
way as does the end of the “‘ Erlking.”” Good recording. 


Richard Tauber (tenor) Solitude (Duke Ellington) and 
When Day is Done. Parlophone RO2048o (10 in., 4s.). 


“ Solitude ” begins more promisingly than it goes on but both 
these well-known numbers are persuasively tuneful and are sung 
in a way that will please Tauber’s many admirers. I should 
myself prefer a less lachrymose style, but that little catch in the 
voice seems indigenous to continental tenors. The recording is 
good. 


The Victory Singers conducted by Madame Clara Novello 
Davies. Piano accompaniment, Florence Montgomery, 
Victory—Soloist, Dunstan Hart (Novello Davies and John 
Morava): Kentucky Babe (Geibel). Soloist, Esther 
Cooper-Jones. H.M.V. Bgo82 (10 in., 3s.). 


The “ Victory Singers ”’ are, perhaps, Madame Novello Davies’ 
“Royal Welsh Choir ” draped in the Union Jack. They show 
every evidence of their trainer’s well-known skill in “ Kentucky 
Babe,” and do their spirited best for “ Victory”: but this 
patriotic song, like so many of its kind, embarrasses rather than 
inspires. Where the son failed the mother cannot hope to succeed ! 
Ivor Novello hit the nail on the head in the last war, but neither 
he, nor anyone else, has yet found a song that will be to us what 
“Keep the Home Fires Burning,” and “ Tipperary ” were to 
the B.E.F. of twenty years ago. On the evidence of his “ Calling 
all Workers ”? March I have an idea Eric Coates could do it, if 
someone provided the right sort of words. 
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The Kentucky Minstrels conducted by Leslie Woodgate. 
She Wandered Down the Mountain Side. Soloists : Gwen 
Catley and John Duncan and Herbert Dawson (organ). 
Doris Arnold’s Kentucky Minstrels arrangements. H.M.V. 
BD862 (10 in., 2s.). 


If this is a typical example of Doris Arnold’s arrangements one 
can only describe them as musical fudge—and poor fudge at that. 
The organ clings obstinately to its mushy harmonies and the 
singers’ performance reminds one, though much better sung, of 
the sort of thing that used to be heard at village concerts. Miss 
Arnold should wander—walk, rather—up the mountainside of 
exercises in harmony and counterpoint: then forget them and 
come down the mountain ! AR 








BAND 


The Royal Air Force Band play two Quick Marches on 
Col. DB1937—and quick they are! Their titles are The Devil 
Ma’ Cares by Beechfield Carver and The Lad from London Town 
by Squadron-Leader R.P. O’Donnell, the Band’s Director of 
Music. Quick marches are not often particularly interesting and 
these are no exception to the rule but they are brilliantly played 
and very cleverly scored. Mr. Beechfield Carver’s introduction 
of the phrase “ Old Soldiers never die”? is very happily done 
and the middle section of Squadron-Leader O’Donnell’s 
march has a good swinging tune. 

Normal tempo for marches, however, is more to my taste 
and “K. J. Alford’s”? Dunedin is a great favourite of mine. 
Here it is on H.M.V. Bgo76 played by the composer’s own band, 
The Royal Marines (Plymouth Division) Band. It could 
not be better played and the recording is excellent. Moreover, 
the reverse side contains the best and most interesting performance 
of Myddleton’s The Phantom Brigade 1 have ever heard. I do 
not know who is responsible for this arrangement—probably 
Major Ricketts himself—but whoever it is has made a first- 
class job of it. 

From the Decca Company comes the best record I have yet 
heard of the Royal Artillery Band (Woolwich). It contains 
The Post Horn Galop and Samum. Again I am_ particularly 
interested in an arrangement. The ever-popular galop is 
splendidly done ; Sergeant-Major Lewis performs wonders 
on his horn and the introduction of John Peel is very nicely 
gauged. In Samum the band gives of its very best. The bass 
line is beautifully firm in the quietest passages, the clarinets are 
suavity itself and the trombones as fiery as the most meticulous 
could wish. 

Two new records in the Royal-Zonophone Salvation Army 
series are duller than most records in this series. The Norland 
Castle Band play quite well but neither Toronto March nor 
South Australian March (MF298) is very exciting nor is the 
Plumstead Band served any better by Atonement which is too 
diffuse for anything and the cheerful finale of which is very 
hackneyed (MF299). W.A.C. 





R.LP. 
We deeply regret to announce as we go to press the 
passing of Walter Yeomans. An appreciation of his great 
work for recorded music will appear next month. 








WING 
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UMMER has given place to autumn, 
Gene war or no war, and notwithstanding 

such difficulties as restriction on output 
and the forthcoming purchase tax, the cur- 
rent supplements show that the recording 
companies are bravely carrying on and once 
again treating us to the usual seasonal 
increase of swing records. 

These increases are mainly in the form of 
two new Swing Albums—a third Bob 
Crosby Album from Decca and the first of 
what is. I believe, to be a series of Albums, 
entitled ‘‘ Master’s of Swing,” from H.M.V. 
They bring the total number of discs I have 
for mention this month up to about a couple 
of dozen, so in view of the paper shortage 
I shall, of course, be able to give only the 
sketchiest description of each. 

Also I am temporarily away from home 
and having to review on an acoustic 
portable, so I think it will be fairer to omit 
the usual reproduction reports, since the 
portable hardly gives a true enough indica- 
tion of this aspect of the records. I trust you 
wil! forgive the omission which I hope will 
be only temporary. 


BRUNSWICK 


Woody Herman and his Orchestra 
(Am.). 
**** Get Your Boots Laced, Papa (Herman, 
Bishop) (v by Ensemble) (Am. 
Decca 67589 and 67590) (April 
18th, 1940). 
(Brunswick 03033—35.). 


The title and the lyric (sung early on the 
first side) may be screwy and the tune may 
be nothing but a nursery jingle, but do not 
let that delude you into the belief that this 
is a crazy disc. It’s not the tune which 
counts, any more than it is the words ; it’s 
what the band does with this bughouse 
little melody. There are some grand solos, 
notably by trumpet, tenor, and trombone, 
made none the worse by the accompani- 
ments with their riffs, and the whole show 
goes with a zip, building up to a grand 
climax when the whole band starts riffing 
exuberantly for the last chorus. For all its 
verve the tempo of the record is easy, and 
what it hasn’t got in the way of swing 
probably isn’t worth having. 


Count Basie (Am. N.)—Piano Solos. 
**** Fare thee Well, Honey, Fare thee Well 
(Alston) (Am. Decca 64955) (Janu- 
ary 26th, 1939.) 
**** Oh! Red (McCoy) (Am. Decca 64954) 
(January 26th, 1939). 
(Brunswick 03028—3s.). 
Acc. by Fred Green (zg) ; Walter Page 
(b) ; Joe Jones (ds). 
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USIC 


Reviewed by Edgar Jackson 


Made at the same session, these two 
latest releases are on much the same lines 
as Basie’s Dupree Blues and Red Wagon 
(Brunswick 02955) reviewed in June. 

Once again Basie gives us examples of his 
clear thinking, resulting in music which is 
disarmingly naive and lucid for all its 
comparatively intricate patterning. Add 
to this Basie’s clean incisive touch and 
sense of rhythm, and you have two of the 
pleasantest piano solos of the moment. 


Jimmy Dorsey and his Orchestra 

(Am.) 

** Boos-it (Calloway, Palmer, Ram) (v by 
Helen O’Connell) (Am. Decca 
67509) (April gth, 1940). 

**Six Lessons from Madame La Zonga 
(Rhumba) (Newman, Monaco) (v 
by Helen O’Connell) (Am. Decca 
67508) (April 9th, 1940). 
(Brunswick 03037—3s.). 

Dorsey (alto, cl) with Milton Yaner 
(alto) ; Sam Rubinwitch (alto, bari) ; 
Chas. Frazier, Herb. Haymer (tens) ; 
John Mapton, Shorty Solomon, Nat. 
Kazebier (ijt); Jerry Rosa, Sonny 
Lee, Don Matteson (trombs) ; Joe Lipp- 
mann (/); Roc Hillman (zg); Jack 
Ryan ()) ; Buddy Schutz (ds). 

Presumably to Boog-it is to do a dance 
of some sort, so what more appropriate 
than to find on the reverse exactly what 
would happen should you decide on a little 
tuition from Cuban Madame La Zonga. 

Jimmy Dorsey dresses up both these tunes 
in the approved American commercial-hot 
style, bestowing on the Madam an arrange- 
ment which is just too, too slick. Helen 
O’Connell is better than usual in this side, 
which is mostly in fastish rhumba rhythm. 

However, the slower coupling is probably 
the better performance as jazz, even if it 
hasn’t quite such a strong personality. 





ABBREVIATIONS 

alto .. altosaxophone m mellophone 

6 +. String bass N negro artists(s) 

bar .. baritone sax Pp ++ Piano 

bjo .. banjo ten tenor sax 

cl .. clarinet tmp .. trumpet 

ds .. drums trmb .. trombone 

fl .. flute vin .. violin 

g +» guitar zyl .. xylophone 
v_.. vocal refrain 

Am .. American Artist(s) recorded in America. 

t+ .. Reviewed from American pressing. 


- Not received. 


Note: Where known, the date of carly recordings 
is given after the matrix number. 


Asterisks (maximum five) are awarded to each 
title to enable readers to see at a glance the reviewer’s 
opinion as to the respective merits of the various 
recordings. 
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DECCA 
BOB CROSBY ALBUM—No. 3 
Bob Crosby and his Orchestra (Am.). 
***Cherry (Redman) (v by Nappy 
Lamare) (Am. Decca 64932) (Jan- 
uary 23rd, 1939). 


**** Smokey Mary (Bauduc, Matlock, 
Haggart) (Am. Decca 64929) (Jan- 
uary 23rd, 1939). 

(Decca F7592—2s.). 

*** Melancholy Mood (Schumann, Knight) 
(v by Bob Crosby) (Am. Decca 
65943) (July roth, 1939). 

**** The World is Waiting for the Sunsets 
(Seitz, Lockhart) (Am. Decca 
66222). 

(Decca F7593—2s.). 

**** Boogie Woogie Maxixe (arr. Rodin) 
(Am. Decca 66220). 

*** High Society (Piron, Williams) (Am. 
Decca 66701). 

(Decca F7594—2s.). 
*** Air Mail Stomp (Rodin) (Am. Decca 
02). 

*** Over ‘the Waves (Rosas) (Am. Decca 

67337). 
(Decca F7595—2s.). 

64929, 64932—Matty Matlock, Joe 
Kearns (altos); Eddie Miller, Gil 
Rodin (tens) ; Irving Fazola (cl); Zeke 
Zarchy, Sterling Bose, Bill Butterfield 
(tpts) ; Jimmy Emmert, Warren Smith 
(trmbs) ; Bob Zurke (p) ; Nappy Lamare 
(g); Bob Haggart (5) ; Ray Bauduc (ds). 

65943—Kearns, Bil! Stegmeyer (a/tos); 
Miller, Rodin (tens); Fazola (cl) ; Butter- 
field, Zarchy, Shorty Cherock (ips); 
Ray Conniff, Smith (trmbs) ; Joe Sullivan 
(p) ; Lamare (g) ; Haggart ()) ; Bauduc 


(ds). 


Bob Crosby’s Bob Cats (Am.) 

**** The Jazz Me Blues (Delaney) (Am. 
Decca 67175) (Feb. 6th, 1940). 

***** Washington and Lee Swing (Allen, 
Sheafe) (Am. Decca 66662). 
(Decca F7596—2s.). 

*** All by Myself (Berlin) (v by Marion 

Mann) (Am. Decca 67174) (Feb. 
6th, 1940). 

*#**Shain (Jones, Kahn) (Am. Decca 
67173) (Feb. 6th, 1940). 
(Decca F7597—2s.) 

67173, 67174 and 67175—Fazola (cl) ; 
Miller (ten); Butterfield (tpt) ; Smith 
(trmb) ; Jess Stacy (p); Lamare (zg) ; 
Haggart (4); Bauduc (ds). 

The main point about this album as a 
whole is its vitality. Melancholy Mood and 
Cherry are the only sides which could be 
called in any way subdued. All the others, 
even those at the slower tempos, run the 
thermometer to anything from hot to 
scorching, and in many cases the purely 
technical dexterity displayed is just about 
breathtaking. 

The first sample of what can be done in 
the way of a fast tear-up is found early on, 
in Smoky Mary, where the rhythm section, 
and especially Bauduc’s drumming, are 
features behind the exuberant solos by 
clarinet, trumpet, tenor and trombone, not 
to mention the ensemble. 

More good solos, this time by piano, 
clarinet and tenor, are high spots of The 
World is Waiting. Note also the trumpet 
duo (or it may even be a trio) in the first 
chorus. In unison this team phrases so per- 
fectly together that at first the chorus sounds 
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almost as though it were played by one 
man. 

Boogie-Woogie Maxixe with its suggestion 
of boogie-woogie rhythm and outstanding 
trumpet and piano solos, tones the pace 
down to something a little more restful, but 
the mercury goes up again in the New 
Orleans street parade presentation of High 
Society with its piano and clarinet solos 
and forcefully robust ensemble. 

Air Mail Stomp (probably the work of 
Gil Rodin although the label credits it to 
Roden) would have gained another star had 
I been allotting them solely for pyrotechnical 
displays, but one or two things have rather 
disturbed me. Bob Haggart’s bass solo 
seems to have some rather unorthodox 
intonation in places, and Bauduc is so 
overcome by his own amazing dexterity 
that he hurries the tempo in his drum solo. 
Still the rest of the side is more then good 
enough if you are looking for excitement. 

The old waltz Over the Waves, which is 
the coupling, features Fazola’s clarinet and 
Eddie Miller’s tenor in a good swing 
arrangement of the number. Note the 
ingenious way the introduction is scored. 
You never know until the last bar whether 
it’s going to turn out into a waltz or a fox- 
trot. 

Coming now to the last four sides, which 
are all by the Bob Cats the old Dixieland 
Band number, The Jazz me Blues is appro- 
priately given a _ Dixieland collective- 
improvisation treatment, and anything it 
lacks in merit isn’t worth mentioning. 

Fine solos by Bill Butterfield (whose 
trumpet sounds more like Muggsy Spanier’s 
than his own) and the clarinet are features 
of Washington and Lee Swing which, starting 
off again with the New Orleans marchy 
style of rhythm, is in every way a superlative 
record, 

Irving Berlin’s All By Myself isn’t greatly 
helped by the vocal refrain, but picks up in 
the solos by tenor and clarinet as well as 
the ensemble in all of which the rhythm 
section is again a notable feature. 

More of Butterfield’s Muggsian trumpet 
and a lovely spot of Jess Stacey’s piano are 
not the only good things about Spain. 


Stephane Grappelly and his Musicians. 
*** After You've Gone (Creamer, Layton) 
(Decca DR4903) (July goth, 1940). 
****Stephane’s Tune (Grappelly) (Decca 
DR4904) (July goth, 1940). 
(Decca F7570—2s.). 

Grappelly (v/n) with Stanley Andrews 
(vuln); Reg. Conroy (vibraphone) ; Geo. 
Shearing (/) ; Jack Llewlyn (z) ; Harry 
Chapman (harp); Hank Hobson ()) ; 
Al Philcock (ds). 


Having left Hatchett’s where he was 
playing with Arthur Young, Grappelly is 
now at the Landsdowne Restaurant in 
Berkeley Square with a quartet of his own. 
These records were, however, made with a 
band recruited partly from Arthur Young’s 
and Barney Gilbraith’s combinations with 
free-lancers Chapman and Philcock added. 

The points in them, in addition to 
Grappelly’s own violin playing, are the 
excellent solos by Shearing, the tasteful 
usage of Chapman’s harp in Stephane’s Tune 
(a most attractive melody by the way) and 
Reg. Conroy’s swing vibraphone in After 
You've Gone. Reg only needs to perfect his 
technique to become a British Lionel 
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Hampton. I hope he may get the chance to 
do so in the Air Force where he now is in a 
band with Reg Conroy. 


Louis Armstrong and his Orchestra 

(Am. N.). 

*** Harlem Stomp (Higginbotham) (v) 

(Am. Decca 67323) (March 14th, 
1940). 

*** You've Got Me Voodoo’d (Armstrong, 
Russell, Lawrence) (v) (Am. Decca 
67322) (March 14th, 1940). 
(Decca F7598—2s.) 

For personnel see THe GRAMOPHONE for 
September, 1940, page go. 

With You’ve Got Me Voodoo’d very much 
the same sort of song as Louis’s film tune 
Skeleton in the Cupboard (Decca F6145) and 
Harlem Stomp, for all its title, on quite com- 
mercial lines as a composition, both these 
records follow closely the usual run of 
Louis’s recent recordings. The maestro still 
plays a pretty swell trumpet and sings with 
the same ingratiating insolence, but that’s 
as far as it goes. 


Arthur Young and His Hatchett’s 
Swingtette 
*** Dearest, I Love You (DR4848) (July 
8th, 1940) 
** Mind, the Handle’s Hot (Moonan) 
(DR4580) (April 19th, 1940) 
(Decca F7591—2s.) 


4848—For personnel see THe GrAmo- 
PHONE for June, 1940, page 18. 

Sorry I can’t give the personnel of 
Dearest, I Love You (incidentally this is a 
revival of an old tune which I’m sure you'll 
remember when you hear it), but Arthur 
Young is temporarily inaccessible. He got 
in the way of a piece of shrapnel and is 
now recovering from concussion. 

Anyway, you'll probably enjoy this simple, 
melodious performance none the less, with 
its violin by Stephane Grappelly and 
tuneful Novachord work by Mr. Young 
himself. 

The best thing about the coupling is the 
title. Whoever thought of it ought to be 
put on making up clues for cross-word 
puzzles, for the handle in question turns out 
on hearing the tune to be none other than 
the illustrious George Frederick Handel. 

But while Mr. Handel may have been a 
Godsend to those looking for names to make 
puns on, his music is hardly ideal for 
would-be equally witty composers searching 
for new inspirations for jazz. 

H.M.V. 
ALBUM OF MASTERS OF SWING— 
1st (October, 1940) Series 
Sidney Becket and his New Orleans 

Feetwarmers (Am. N.). 

***T Want You To-night (Becket, Maxey) 
(v by Ernest Meyers) (Victor 
OA73399) (Sept. 15th, 1932). 

***%* Tay Your Racket (Becket, Maxey) (v by 
Billy Maxey) (Victor OA73501) 
(Sept. 15th, 1932) 

(H.M.V. Bgog1—-3s.). 

Becket (soprano sax) with Tommy 
Ladnier (tpt); Teddy Nixon (iérmd) ; 
Henry Duncan (/) ; Ernest Meyers (5) ; 
Morris Morland (ds). 

Duke Ellington and his Famous 

Orchestra (Am. N.). 
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*****Cotton Tail (Ellington) (Victor 
OA049655) (May 4th, 1940). 

*##** Never No Lament (Ellington) (Victor 
OA049656) (May 4th, 1940). 
(H.M.V. Bgogo—3s.). 

Ellington (/) with Hardwick, Hodges 
(altos); Webster (ten); Carney (bar) ; 
Begard (cl) ; Stewart, Williams, Jones 
(tps); Namton, Tizol, Brown (irmbs) ; 
Guy (zg); Blanton (+) ; Greer (ds). 


Lionel Hampton and his Orchastra 


(Am. Mixed). 
***** 4int Cha Comin’ Home (Hampton, 
Bernardi, Hathaway) (Victor 


OA037616) (June gth, 1939). 
*** roth Street Rag (Euday, Bowman ) 
(Victor OAo37632) (June 13th, 
1939). 
(H.M.V. Bgo88—3s.). 
037616—Hampton (vibra harp) with 
Jerry Jerome, Hyman Schertza, “Chu” 
Berry, Russell Procope (reeds); Ziggy 
Elman (iff); Clyde Hart (f); D. 
Burker (cz); M. Hinton (+); “ Cozy” 
Cole (ds). 
037632—Hampton (/) with Harry 
Carney (bar) ; Rex Stewart (/pt) ; Law- 
rence Brown (irmb); Hart (p); Bill 
Taylor (}) ; Sonny Greer (ds). 


Coleman Hawkins All-Star Octet (Am. 

Mixed). 

***** Bouncing With Bean (Hawkins) (Victor 
OA046159) (Jan. 3rd, 1940). 

***#** When Day is Done (De Sylva, Katsher) 
(Victor OA046156) (Jan. 3rd, 1940) 
(H.M.V. Bgo87—3s.). 

Hawkins (/en) with Danny Polo (cl) ; 
Benny Carter (tpi); Jay C. Higgin- 
botham (irmb); Gene Rodgers (/) ; 
Lawrence Lucie (zg); Johnny Williams 
(6) ; Walter Johnson (ds). 


Earl Hines (Am. N.)—Piano Solos. 
***Child of a Disordered Brain (Hines) 
(Victor OAo47701) (Feb., 24th, 
1940). 
****Body and Soul (Green) (Victor 
OA047700) (Feb. 24th, 1940). 
(H.M.V. Bg089—3s.). 


Muggsy Spanier and his Ragtime Band 
(Am.). 

*##** Bluin? the Blues (Ragas) (Victor 

OA043897) (November 22nd, 1939). 


***%**4t Sundown (Donaldson) (Victor 
OA043896) (November 22nd, 1939). 
(H.M.V. Bgo0g2—3s.). 


Spanier (cornet) with Rod Cless (cl) ; 
Nick Caiazza (ten); Geo. Brunies 
(trmb) ; Joe Bushkin (») ; Bob Casey (/); 
Don Carter (d;). 


It is rather difficult for me to review this 
Album with complete impartiality because 
I selected the records for it and naturally 
picked those I thought the best of the 
available reserve I was given to choose 
from. 


In some cases, however, my choice was 
rather restricted because it was desired to 
present six of the leading Victor swing 
artists on the six discs which the Album 
could accommodate, and in some cases only 
one or two,records of the desired artists 
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were available. This was the case with 
Bechet and Ellington. 

Also, incidentally, I have written a 
pamphlet on the records which is issued 
free with the Album. It contains most of 
the information IT would normally give here, 
so to repeat it would be redundant. 

Although made as far back as 1932, the 
Bechet titles are, I think, the best of his 
records ever to be issued here. The slow 
I Want You To-night is an instance of his 
melodic style ; the faster Lay Your Rack-t a 
sample of his, shall we say, rhythmic playing. 
Bechet is of course a specialised taste. To 
understand his music you have to appreciate 
the purely primitive side of jazz in the raw. 
If you do you will find a wealth of interest 
in both recordings. 

The Ellington sides are also two of the 
very best we have had from the Duke since 
he recently re-joined Victor. The fast 
Cotton Tail, which presents a grand spot of 
Carney’s baritone in addition to plenty of 
Ben Webster’s tenor, swings exuberantly 
all through. Personally, however, I prefer 
the slow No Lament with its delightful alto 
solo by Hodges. This has the true Ellington 
flair for melody and poise in presentation. 

Hampton’s slow, seductive Ain’t Cha 
Comin’ Home has lovely solos by Ziggy 
Elman, Clyde Hart and Chu Berry 
before Hampton himself takes his vibra- 
phone chorus, and is all round a most 
alluring example of the beautiful melody 
than can be conceived in the name of jazz. 

The coupling is a distinct contrast. 
Hampton plays piano only, and if his style 
is more ragtime than swing, well, so is the 
tune—an aspect of the matter which does 
not seem to have been lost on Lawrence 
Brown’s, Harry Carney’s, or Rex Stewart’s 
sense of humour. 

The controversy which has recently been 
raging in America as to whether Hawkins 
is playing better now than before he left 
home some three years ago for Europe is 
rapidly ending with the conclusion that 
he is, and these two records show that there 
is ample justification in the belief. At 
respectively fast and slow tempo, he 
rhapsodises with a fluency, originality and 
technique that have yet to be equalled. 

But he does have it all his own way in 
these sides. Danny Polo, late of Ambrose’s 
band, is playing lovely clarinet and shares 
honours in the slow When Day is Done with 
Higginbotham who plays one of the 
grandest trombone choruses he has ever 
committed to the wax. Benny Carter also 
plays good trumpet on both sides, and the 
faster Bouncing With Bean is conspicuous 
also for a good solo from Gene Rogers. 

Earl Hines playing the “* Storytone ” piano 
‘a piano the notes of which can be enriched 
and sustained by means of an electrical 
device) is up to the earliest and best form he 
showed in his 1930 Parlophone piano solos, 
even if Child of a Disordered Brain is a bit too 
farfetched as a composition and a bit screwy 
in places. 

Muggsy Spanier, with his small Ragtime 
Band, is also as good as ever. His Bluein’ the 
Blues is collective improvisation in Dixieland 
style all through, and a grand piece of work 
it is. The coupling, At Sundown, played also 
at a bright swing tempo, takes us back, after 
an ensemble chorus, to soles, with swell 
contributions by Caiazza, Cless and Bushkin, 
as well as Muggsy himself, all supported by a 
grand backing from the rhythm section. 
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Muggsy’s lead-in to his solo’ is just one of 
those things that only Muggsy can produce. 


Duke Ellington and His Orchestra 
(Am.N.) 
**** Bojangles (Ellington) (Victor OA 
053021) (May 28th, 1940) 
*** Portrait of Bert Williams (Ellington) 
(Victor OAo53022) (May 28th, 


1940 
(H.M.V. Bgo85—-3s.) 
For personnel see page 115, col. 3. 


Bojangles is presumably dedicated to the 
famous veteran coloured dancer, Bill 
Robinson, who has long gloried in the nick- 
name, Bojangles of Harlem, but I’d be very 
much obliged if someone could kindly tell 
me who Bert Williams may be? It might not 
only give me an indication why he should 
have had his portrait painted by such an 
illustrious artist as Duke Ellington, but also 
place me in a better position to decide how 
good the portrait may be. 

As it is I am not so certain that it quite 
comes up to the usual Ellington standard. 

Rex Stewart, Tricky Sam and Bigard 
show up well individually, but the side lacks 
something of the Ellington spontaneity. 

Except for Ellington’s piano at the start 
and the featuring of Bigard at the end, witha 
chorus by Ben Webster sandwiched in, 
Bojangles is mostly ensemble. It may not be 
one of Ellington’s greatest compositions, but 
the performance, with Jim Blanton’s rich, 
solid bass plugging all through, is good 
enough for your humble, and should be 
for you. 


Sidney Bechet and His New Orleans 
Feetwarmers (Am.N.) 

*Shake It and Break It (H. Quelli Clark, 
Friscoe Louchiha) (Victor OA 
051222) (June 4th, 1940) 

*Wild Man Blues (Jelly Roll Morton, 
Louis Armstrong) (June 4th, 1940) 
(H.M.V. Bgo86—3s.) 


Bechet (soprano, sax, cl) with Sidney de 
Paris (tpt); Sandy Williams (érmb) ; 
Cliff Jackson (piano) ; Bernard Addison 
(gz); Wellman Braud ()); Sidney 
Catlett (ds). 


Collective improvisation may be the soul 
of jazz, but you'll have to be a pretty hard 
baked jazz fiend to stomach the incessant 
every-man-for-himself business that is the 
sum total of these respectively fast and slow 
mélées. There’s nothing that could possibly 
be called music in either title, and neither 
compares with the two Bechet sides in the 
** Masters of Swing ” Album. 


PARLOPHONE 


Benny Goodman Sextet (Am.) 
****Boy Meets Girl (Goodman) (Am. 
Columbia WCO26744) (April 16th, 


1940) 
*** 7 Surrender, Dear (Clifford, Barris) (Am. 
Columbia WCO26743) (April 16th, 
1940) 
(Parlophone R2757—3s.) 
Goodman (c/) with Lionel Hampton 
(vibraphone); John Guarnieri (/) ; 
Charles Christian (zg); Arthur Bern- 
stein (5) ; Nick Fatool (ds). 


American original title of first side is 
Boy Meets Goy, and although the alteration 
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may be commendable on the grounds of 
discretion, it certainly knocks the kick of the 
rhyme and alliteration out of the name. 

However with its swell solos by Goodman, 
Christian, Hampton and Guarnieri (in that 
order), not to mention Bernstein’s swell bass 
and Fatool’s good drumming, the side, with 
its strong suggestion of boogie-woogie 
rhythm, is well up to the Sextet’s usual 
form. 

So in its way is the slow, simple J Surrender 
Dear, with its tastefully melodic solos. 
Christian’s contribution is a_ delightful 
moment of tunefulness, though the highspot 
of the side is in the last four bars, where 
Goodman’s and Guarnieri’s duet phrase is 
answered perfectly by Hampton. 


Count Basie and His Orchestra (Am.N.): 
***I Never Knew (Kahn, Fio Rito) (Am. 
Columbia WCO26655) (March 
1gth, 1940) 
*** Tickle-Toe (Young) (Am. Columbia 
WCO26656) (March 19th, 1940) 
(Parlophone R2759—3s.) 


Basie (/) with Earl Warren, Jack 
Washington (altos); Lester Young, 
Buddy Tate (tens); Buck Clayton, Ed. 
Lewis, Al Killian, Harry Edison (¢pts) ; 
Victor Dickerson, Dickie Wells, Dan 
Minor (trmbs) ; Fred Green (zg) ; Walter 
Page (b) ; Joe Jones (ds). 

Although there are of course the usual 
solo touches here and there, generally 
speaking both these records are full band 
arrangements at fastish tempo and with 
plenty going on all the time. The terrific 
verve of the Basie rhythm section, on which 
the whole band rides, is a feature, but 
arrangement lets down I Never Knew. It’s. 
too complicated for the Basie swing, which 
thrives on simplicity. 

Good Lester Young tenor is a high-light 
in Tickle-Toe. 


Will Bradley and His Orchestra (Am.) 
**(I Don’t Stand) A Ghost of a Chance 
(Crosby, Washington, Young ; arr. 
Whitney) (v by Carlotta Dale) 

(Am. Columbia CO25689) 

*** Fimtown Blues (Rose, Davis; arr. 
Whitney) (Am. Columbia CO25801) 
(Parlophone R2758—3s.) 

Bradley (irmb) with Art Mendelssohn, 

* Peanuts ” Hucko, Joe Huffman, Sam 
Sachelle (reeds); Steve Lipkins, Joe 
Wiedman, Herbie Dell (épis); Jim 
Emert, Bill Corti (irmbs); Fred Slack 
(p) ; Bill Barford (gz) ; Delmar Kaplan 
(6) ; Ray McKinley (ds). 

Why Parlophone should have released an 
uncompromisingly ‘‘ commercial ”’ perform- 
ance of an equally uncompromisingly 
“ commercial ”’ ballad like Ghost of a Chance 
in a Swing series is just something for which 
one can find neither rhyme nor reason. 

Nevertheless the side shows that this band, 
which is rapidly achieving a name for itself 
in America, has an unusually smooth and 
relaxed ensemble. 

In Fimtown Blues the maestro plays a good 
enough trombone with a tone that wouldn’t 
disgrace a Tom Dorsey, also there are 
finished solos by trumpet and tenor. But 
again it’s the easiness on the ear of a 
musicianly and well-rehearsed ensemble that 
is the strong point. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 4nxo DANCE 


There are many absentees at the time of going to press this 
month, nevertheless there are a number of attractive records to 
hand—enough to while away such spare time as is vouchsafed us 
these days. The Victor Salon Orchestra continue with 
snippets from Tchaikovsky, but an attenuated version of the slow 
movement from the Fifth Symphony cannot be written down a 
success. We miss the pull of a big body of strings. This band 
would be doing a service if it recorded some of the slighter works 
of a master who could coo as sweetly as any whispering baritone. 
But the other side of H.M.V. Bgog4 brings a genuine surprise in 
Sibelius’ Caprice, Op. 24, No. 3. This is a first recording, and as 
such to be prized. It may be small beer, but it is an admirable 
example of the slighter works for which I plead. Then Decca 
have issued two more albums. One of these contains more tunes 
by Victor Herbert played by Harry Horlick, and the set is 
notable for a first recording from one of Herbert’s operas—the 
Habanera from ‘‘ Natoma,” produced at Philadelphia in 1g11. 
Two of the Suite of Serenades are also here, while the other 
pieces are all slight and probably new to most—a very pleasant 
half hour (F7247/51). The other album is of Hawaiian music— 
hulas and love songs played and sung by Ray Kinney. This 
band is native and so the performances may be regarded as 
authentic. Those who already know Sol Hoopii should acquire 
these records, which are quiet and soothing in the extreme 
(F7373/7). Amdre Kostelanetz is usually interesting, and a 
record of A Perfect Day and Estrellita calls up a vision of a symphony 
orchestra relaxing. The performances have power and yet they 
never rise above mf. I found these fascinating (Col. FB2495). 
Raff’s Cavatina and Waldteufel’s waltz The Grenadiers are coupled 
by the R.A. String Orchestra under Lieut. Geary on Decca 
F7566. The B.B.C. has given the latter several times recently, 
usually with a fatuous announcement about Viennese charm, 
forgetting that the composer was French and that this waltz was 
written expressly for our own Grenadier Guards, whose band 
have already made a historic recording. Also in military vein 
is The Hillingdon Orchestra’s new record, Lady Sergeant, a 
sort of hotch-potch served up by Montague Ewing, backed by 
Sailor’s Holiday, the same sort of thing for the Navy. These are on 
Decca F7578. 

Those who listen to the broadcast “Hi! Gang” will be 
interested in two records made by Jay Wilbur with Sam Browne 
and The Greene Sisters, who provide the musical part of this 
entertainment. Rex 9834 contains a selection introducing I’m 
Just Wild About Harry, The Singing Hills, A Nightingale Sang in 
Berkeley Square, Playmates and Alexander’s Ragtime Band, while 
9838 brings us A Symphony to a Song, a symphonic arrangement of 
With a Song in My Heart, Without a Song and My Song Goes Round 
the World. Somewhat noisy, but well done, with some good 
arranging on the second side. It was an ingenious idea to play 
the last tune as a march! The R.A.F. Squadronaires under 
Sergt. Leslie Holmes have recorded a jazzed version of By the 
Waters of Minnetonka, one of the few original Red Indian com- 
positions to achieve world fame. Its composer, Thurlow Lieurance, 
was born in Iowa in 1878 and this tune is based on a genuine 
Indian melody. Irving Berlin’s The Song Is Ended completes the 
record (Decca F7572). There is a new band in the tango depart- 
ment—Desi Arnaz and his Conga Orchestra—who play Vira Y 
Vira and Union Triste on Parlo. R2756, but my own choice is for 
Mantovani and his Orchestra in two old ones, Jealousy and La 
Cumparsita, on Decca F7571. This may not be the real thing, but 
the playing and performance is brilliant, and this record should 
be heard by everyone, irrespective of their feelings towards this 
kind of music. Felix Mendelssohn gives us his Tiger Rag on 
Col. FB2494, coupled with Good-bye Blues, which is also revived 
by the Mills Brothers (with St. Louis Blues) on Col. DB1947. 
It had to come, and here it is—Go To It, three words to the nation 
fiom Primo Scala and Jack Cooper on Rex 9835. This is 


the only recording so far, though with Beachcomber I am tempted 
to cry ‘‘ Come off it.” 

The film ‘“‘ If I Had My Way ” has brought a crop of popular 
tunes. We have had them already, but for those who still lack 
them, there is ample choice this month. I should say that Bing 
Crosby has never made better records than these of Meet the 
Sun Half Way, The Pessimistic Character with the Crab-apple Face, 
I Haven’t Time to be a Millionaire and April Played the Fiddle on 
Bruns. 03031/2. All four are also done by The Casa Loma 
Orchestra on Bruns. 03029/30—very gently for these players. 
Then both Ambrose and Billy Cotton are up to their best form 
in Meet the Sun Half Way on Decca F7569 and Rex 9836. Inci- 
dentally, lovers of the mandoline should hear Dave Apollon 
in Russian Rag (based on the Rachmaninov Prelude) and Mandoline 
Blues on Col. DB1948. A newcomer is Bea Wain, American 
and cute, singing I’m Nobody’s Baby from the film “‘ Andy Hardy 
Meets a Debutante’ and Buds Wont Bud on H.M.V. Bgo084, 
while Leslie Hutchinson is in his element in I’m Stepping Out 
with a Memory To-night, coupled with Mist on the River on BD863. 
It is some time since we last heard The Southern Sisters. 
Here they are in the A. A. Milne, Fraser-Simson’s Buckingham 
Palace, Down by the Pond and In the Fashion (Col. DB1g5). 
The children will adore this. Monte Rey makes sure of a sale by 
coupling The Rose of Tralee with Smilin’ Thrw on Col. FB2485, 
while Frank Luther is sadly cynical in 99 Years on Regal- 
Zonophone MR3351. Tony Martin has made an attractive 
record of The Donkey Serenade and Hear My Song, Violetta, a con- 
tinental tune which enjoyed a success a few years ago (Decca 
F7565). Amne Shelton, singing with Ambrose, makes her solo 
debut in Fools Rush In and I Can’t Love You Any More on Rex 9841, 
and she sings the vocal in Ambrose’s record of the former on 
Decca F7580. The latter is done by Bebe Daniels with Jmagina- 
tion on Decca F7574. George Melachrino couples The Same Old 
Lovers’? Lane with On the Isle of May on F7579, while Steffani and 
his Silver Songsters have produced an extraordinary record called 
A Day in the Army on Rex 9833. These boys have imagination and 
courage, but I still maintain that the act must be seen before it is 
heard. 

Piano medleys persist. Billy Thorburn with his occasional 
trills plays his usual Fox-trot and Waltz medleys on Parlo. F1766, 
and Ivor Moreton and Dave Kaye trot out their 29th Tin 
Pan Alley Medley on F1767. Carroll Gibbons calls the tunes 
(No. 5), making his own announcements on Col. FB2489, and 
Charlie Kunz plays his 39th medley on Decca F7564 and his 
18th revivals on F7223. These are notable. This last medley 
has something different, not altogether accountable by the fact 
that Mr. Kunz here abandons his three-a-side scheme in order to 
give us an attractive performance of Begin the Beguine, which is not 
easy on the piano. The revivals include In the Middle of a Kiss, a 
fine number, together with such favourites as Cheek to Cheek, 
Dancing Time and My Blue Heaven. Arthur Young returns to 
the piano in a piece called After the Rain and A Lover’s Lullaby on 
Decca F7575. A wholly delightful record consists of duets played 
by Mantovani (violin) and Sidney Torch (the organist of the 
Gaumont State Cinema, Kilburn, London). It sounds an un- 
likely combination, but it comes off, especially in an Intermezzo 
called Souvenir de Vienne, featured in the film ‘‘ Escape to Happi- 
ness.” The other piece is Eric Coates’ By the Sleepy Lagoon, which 
has been taken up by the bands as a waltz (Decca F7563). Torch, 
who is a real tiger in the matter of playing semi-hot music on the 
organ, takes his courage in both hands and presents Piping Hot, 
No. 1, on F7576, including Dinah, Ma, He’s Making Eyes at Me, 
Twilight in Turkey, as well as Goofy Dame and Jay Walk. Horace 
Finch sends his 9th Favourites on Rex 9832, and there is a further 
record from Jack Wilson and Harry Engleman. Both these 
gentlemen are known as leaders of broadcasting quintets, and this 
is their second record teamed together at two pianos. On the 
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Dance Floor consists of oriental numbers (Limehouse Blues, The 
Sheik of Araby and Chinatown) and doll numbers (Doll Dance, 
Glad Rag Doll, etc.) (Rex 9842). 


George Black’s new show, “Top of the World,” at the 
Palladium, temporarily suspended, has brought a crop of records, 
so that on re-opening we shall come well prepared. From the 
stage Pat Kirkwood reveals an entirely new side of her talent 
in Rhumboogie and My Kind of Music, hot stuff with Peter Yorke 
and his Orchestra on H.M.V. BD868. Turner Layton combines 
the sentimental Love Stay in My Heart with the boisterous We'll 
Go Smiling Along on Col. FB2486, and this same pair are trotted 
out by Joe Loss on H.M.V. BD5615. Another tune is Where the 
Blue Begins, and here there is a choice between “ Organola,” 
presented by Jimmy Leach (Col. FB2487), and the New 
Mayfair Dance Orchestra on H.M.V. BD5620. There is a 
piano selection by Eddie Carroll on H.M.V. BD866. All these 
numbers are by Harry Parr-Davies. 

Continuing their re-issue of monologues by Stanley Holloway, 
Columbia have now brought out The Lion and Albert and Albert 
Comes Back. There is a sense of speed here in the reduction to 
ten inches, but every word is there (FB2482). After Frank and His 
Tank, Jack Warner tells us about Claude and His Sword on FB2484. 
This is not very funny, but I recommend an amazing performance 
of Alouette on the back. As for Arthur Askey, he tells you of 
Sarah, and then of Matilda, who was Very, Very Shy. These are on 
H.M.V. BD861, and will pass with the fans. 

Among dance records, Joe Loss is responsible for two unusual 
discs. Boccherini’s famous Minuet is the latest tit-bit. Actually 
this is perfectly harmless, and provides a cheerful noise on H.M.V. 
BD5613, titled Trip the Light Fantastic, and coupled with Speak 
Easy, a bolero which I have not heard for some years. It is a 
haunting tune. The other record has the generic title ““ The Mood 
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for Dancing,” and here we have Honky Tonk Train Blues (this old 
tune by Meade Lux Lewis seems to have come back with a bang) 
and Blues Upstairs and Downstairs. This last I acclaim as a magnifi- 
cent performance of the Jn the Mood type, worthy of the best 
American bands, and should be heard by swing fans. If this 
doesn’t swing, I don’t know what does, and the ensemble playing 
is clean and bright (BD5616). There are two records by Glenn 
Miller. I’m Stepping Out with a Memory and Devil May Care are 
on H.M.V. BD5617. These are mild. Pennsylvania Six Five Thousand 
(a telephone number) is bitter in the mood of Tuxedo Junction. 
This is on BD5618, coupled with Rug Cutter’s Swing, which is not 
yet to hand. Nat Gonella has returned, and the natural exuber- 
ance of this band is now tempered with a certain style. Mr. 
Gonella’s own singing and trumpeting is still to the fore, and 
typical performances are to be found in The Jumpin’ Five and 
Old Man Mose is Plucking on the Golden Harp (Col. FB2492). Joe 
Daniels takes his Hot Shots for Six Lessons from Madame La Zonga 
in about as good a record as you will find of this number on Parlo. 
F1774. The Breeze and I, so well done by Sidney Lipton last month, 
is given a totally different but equally effective performance by 
Jimmy Dorsey on Bruns. 03027—the opening bars here are 
almost identical with those of Ravel’s Bolero. An_ original 
record. Oscar Rabin and Jack Payne are a safe bet for 
current hits, and the former deserves a mark for reviving 
Exactly Like You and Wrappin’ It Up as quick-steps in strict tempo 
on Rex 9839. 


These should be noted among records not to hand at the time 
of going to Press : Reginald Foort—Gondoliers Selection (H.M.V. 
BD867) ; The Naughty Nineties Singers—Don’t Go in the 
Lion’s Cage To-night and My Mother was a Lady (Col. FB2483); 
Sandy Macpherson— Waltz Time Medley (Col. FB2488). 

R.W 


CORRESPONDENCE 


De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum 
(All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side only of the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, THe GRAMOPHONE, 


49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


The writer’s full name and address must be given. 


A stamped envelope must be enclosed if 


an answer or the return of the manuscript is desired. The Editor wishes to emphasize the obvious fact that the publication of letters does 
not imply his agreement with the views expressed by correspondents.) 


Recording the Orchestra 


To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE 

Referring to the very able and interesting criticism of recording 
by Mr. A. Falconer Fry, in your September issue, perhaps you 
could spare some space for a brief reply. 

Mr. Fry mentions in his second paragraph that he cherishes the 
idea of being able to have a faithful reproduction “ in miniature ” 
of an orchestra playing in a concert hall ; the great difficulty is in 
the word “ miniature.” 

Most people are aware to some extent that their hearing of 
various notes of the musical scale varies with the frequency of the 
notes. For example, if one walks away from the band in the park, 
the sounds become weaker, but some notes weaken more than 
others, Standing a good way from the band, one may hear the 
sounds in miniature, but it is a distorted miniature, because all 
parts have not died down to the same extent. This also happens 
if one slowly turns down the volume control of any record ; 
certain frequencies drop out first leaving us with a distorted 
sound ; thus at once we are faced with the difficulty of distortion 
due to merely changing the volume, the record remaining con- 
stant. The change is due to the non-linearity of the ear, and does 
not lie in the record or apparatus. 

But apart from this, there are quite a number of processes in 
the recording which allow inefficiencies to creep in, as suggested 
by Mr. Fry, and it may be convenient to touch on these to see 
how far the inefficiencies are inherent in the technique or are due 
to human fallibility. 





Microphones.—Microphones are usually looked upon as instru- 
ments which pick up sounds and convert them into electrical 
currents, which can then be amplified and used either to operate 
loudspeakers or energise recording instruments. But how does a 
microphone “ hear ” the sounds? 

When we listen ourselves to sounds, we have two ears and a 
faculty called “‘ attention,” and this faculty enables us to con- 
centrate on the sounds we want to hear ; and to depreciate, and 
often entirely ignore, the sounds we do not want to hear. Again 
the sounds heard by each ear are not identical due to phase 
differences and these two sounds are jointed together in some way 
before being passed on to the brain and comprehended. 

But the microphone has no satisfactory capacity for ‘ atten- 
tion ” and so far two microphones cannot be combined together 
in the same way that the two ears are combined together, and 
thus, at the very start, one gets a type of electrical signal coming 
along the wires from the microphones to the amplifier, which is 
very different from the type of signal which goes from the two 
ears to the brain. 

Acoustics——Designers of concert halls have, of course, always 
assumed that the hall will be, if not full, at any rate three-quarters 
full when it is normally used for a large orchestra, and arranged 
their acoustic treatment accordingly. But for various practical 
reasons, we cannot normally have an audience present in our 
concert hall or special studio for recording. This means that one 
has either to adjust a concert hall by acoustic treatment so as to 
make it simulate, so far as possible, an audience ; or, as we do 
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ourselves, have a special large studio designed with this end in 
view. But all this only means that the music in the special studio, 
or in the specially treated hall, sounds as it would if an audience 
were present, and does not, in any way, overcome the difficulties 
of the microphone above referred to. 

Balance.—An important feature of orchestral recording is, of 
course, the correct balance as between various sections of the 
orchestra. The phase discrimination by the ear, and binaural 
listening already mentioned, enables good balance to be almost 
inherent in human listening in average concert halls. 

_ Aconcert hall has to be very bad acoustically before difficulties 
in this connection arise, for human listening. 

_But the microphone “ hears ” differently and therefore balances 
differently, and thus necessitates seemingly odd positions of the 
microphone and instrumentalists. In passing it may be mentioned 
that distant positions to the microphone have been tried un- 
successfully. 

Volume of Sound.—Another feature of importance is range, as 
regards power or volume of sound to be recorded. 

The volume range of a large orchestra may be said to be in the 
order of approximately 75-90 decibels, but owing to the various 
circumstances which have grown up in the record business, due to 
its past history, development, type of groove, life required, etc., 
the range available on all current commercial types of records, 
including films and broadcasting, is about half this ; thus it is 
absolutely essential to compress at times, and so far as the gramo- 
phone record is concerned, the technique of doing this has been 
brought to a very fine art. 

_ Frequency Range.—There is another type of range to be con- 
sidered, and that is the frequency range, and various factors arise 
in the case of records, films and broadcasting, which prevent the 
general adoption commercially of the full frequency range heard 
by the human ear when listening to music. One of these factors, 
in the case of the gramophone record, is the reproducing needle 
point, and it is obvious that the point of contact of the needle with 
the record should not be larger than, if as large as, the radius of 
the highest frequency it is desired to reproduce. The Gramophone 
Company has endeavoured to improve on this feature by a new 
lightweight pick-up employing a very fine reproducing needle, 
yet some people still persist in using fibre needles, which wear 
themselves quickly to a condition where the upper frequencies, 
including the bulk of the harmonic range which gives the charac- 
teristic tonal quality of most instruments, is entirely cut off. 

Another aspect of recording is the number of reproducers on 
the market. A record is expected to sound well on any one of 
dozens of different reproducing instruments, by many makers, all 
with different characteristics. This is presumably inevitable in a 
commercial world, but it is like expecting one grade of petrol to 
be equally efficient as regards pulling power and mileage, in all 
grades of cars. 

This is not the place to discuss a solution, but on general 
grounds, a record which plays reasonably well on all machines 
seems desirable ; and a record which would play superbly on 
only one special (and probably expensive) machine, but poorly 
on all others, would probably not be welcomed. 

Recording Technique.—Apart from the foregoing considerations, 
there is the actual technique at the recording sessions, including 
the degree of co-operation between artistes, engineers and studio 
managers. 

Most artistes co-operate to the fullest extent, nothing being too 

much trouble ; their only criterion being to get the best record 
possible. We owe them a debt of gratitude for their unfailing 
good temper and help. 
_ On the other hand, some few artistes take the view that record- 
ing should, by now, have reached such a state of perfection that no 
rehearsal (except for themselves), or trials, or tests, or adjustments, 
or special lay-out of studio, or of instrumentalists, or placing of 
instruments, or even the use of a special studio designed for the 
purpose, is in any way necessary. 

One or two other queries in Mr. Fry’s interesting letter may 
be answered by saying that during the last ten years there have 
been vast improvements in reproducing instruments. Gramo- 
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phones and radiogramophones of all types have been developed, 
but when any records made during the last ten years are played 
on them, new features of the records are continually being found, 
and they sound better as successive machines are produced. In 
other words, no reproducing machine has yet been made which 
gives all there is on the record. 

This does not mean to say, however, that the technical side of 
recording is standing still ; on the contrary, the research, develop- 
ment and trial of new ideas and improvements are continually 
going on, and have never been relaxed even to-day. The improve- 
ments which are wanted in recording are well known and appre- 
ciated by the technical staff, while the commercial and other 
limitations to their achievement, although known also, are no 
deterrent to our research. One of the limitations, of course, is the 
price at which a reproducing instrument can be sold. No doubt 
many readers have noticed how well records sound over the radio. 
These are played by the B.B.C. on instruments, the cost of which 
is immaterial, so long as perfect transmission is secured. 

Finally, a word on the subject of inconsistencies, or variations 
in results—tone, individual instruments and balance. 

This is mainly due to recording many conductors, many 
orchestras in their many localities. Before this war it was neces- 
sary to record a dozen different orchestras in a dozen different 
halls in as many places in Europe. The tonal quality of each 
orchestra varies ; in some the strings stand out by their excellence ; 
in others, different sections show great virtuosity, and these differ- 
ences are inevitably reflected in the performance and result. 

Halls also differ in acoustic qualities and the aim is to present 
each orchestra, so far as is practicable, in its home setting and 
thus there is variety of tonal quality. 

It would be impracticable, for many reasons, to get each 
orchestra and conductor to record in some standard hall at one 
place, and in any case the effect would be even further from that 
wanted by the orchestra’s patrons than it is to-day. Variety is 
the spice of life ! 

Mr. Fry mentions the absence of pp in certain recordings. 
Examples of what can be achieved may be heard in: 

Col. LX7o2. Danse des Sylphes (Berlioz). 

Col. LX884/5. Pantomime—Zemire et Azor (Grétry). 
H.M.V. DB3475. Alles fuhlt du Liebe Freud (Die Zauberflote). 
H.M.V. DB3941. Three Brahms Songs. 

Also opinions would be welcome on the purely technical aspect 

of tone and reverberation on much more recently made records as : 
H.M.V. C3082. Sleeping Princess Waltz (Tchaikovsky). 

Sadlers Wells Orchestra. 

Horn Concerto (Mozart). 

B.B.C. Orchestra. 


H.M.V. DB3973-4. 


Col. DX965. Pomp and Circumstance (Elgar). 
London Philharmonic Orchestra. 
Col. LX88o. Espana (Chabrier). 


London Philharmonic Orchestra. 

The foregoing are by no means all the factors involved in 
recording—many have not been mentioned—but perhaps 
sufficient has been said to show that the technical side is not stand- 
ing still and there is still hope for better things as development 
proceeds. 

Yours truly, 
Ws. S. Purser, 
Technical Recording Manager, 
Electric and Musical Industries, Ltd. 


Hints for the Opera-Lover 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE 


In expanding my collection of 100 per cent. worth-while 
operatic records, I feel it is only right that I should endeavour to 
help those who may be starting to collect. These are times when 
both gramophone and GramopHone are the best of good 
friends. A few hints about operatic treasures available for immedi- 
are purchase and consumption may be useful. 

Irresistible, for instance, is Elizabeth Rethberg in her rendering 
of arias from Ballo in Maschera on H.M.V. DB1461. She joins 
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that supreme singer Giuseppe de Luca in a thrilling version of the 
duet between Aida and her father on H.M.V. DB1455. Eide 
Norena nears perfection in her waltz song from Gounod’s Romeo 
and Juliet on H.M.V. DB4g922, and her version of Violetta’s 
aria on DB487o is the best of its kind. Claudia Muzio in 
the Prayer from Ciléa’s opera L’Arlesiana is dramatic beyond 
words (Columbia BQ X2507). Her “ Poveri fiori” from the 
same composer’s Adriana Lecouvreur on BQ6o004 brings with 
it ““Tacea la notte placida”’ from Trovatore. Margherethe 
Klose is her terrific self in the Carmen finale on H.M.V. 
DB4418: it extinguishes all other recorded efforts of this 
scene. (I bought this record a month ago and cannot 
guarantee its present existence in this country.) Another 
invaluable record is Rosetta Pampanini’s “One fine day ” ; 
this is for those who may be contemplating Grace Moore or 
Deanna Durbin in this excerpt! The best of the two Pampanini 
recordings is Columbia DBg790. My favourite Parlophone 
operatic records are those by such great artists as Maria Cebotari 
—renowned Russian nightingale—Ninon Vallin, Lotte Lehmann; 
particularly her earlier efforts such as the Turandot arias on 
R20014; and that exquisite coloratura, Lina Pagliughi. The 
latter’s ““ Ah, non credea mirarti,”’ from La Sonnambula, on E11328, 
is possibly her most successful recording. 

Now for some male songsters. Caruso remains unique as a 
tenor, and on H.M.V. DB122 he gives us two beautiful songs from 
that unjustly ignored opera, Leoncavallo’s Bohéme, or Mimi 
Pinson as it is sometimes known. The next best thing to Caruso is 
Galliano Masini, though all his records are very poor, with the one 
exception of Columbia LX644. Here we get the best electrically 
recorded version of Turridu’s farewell from Cavalleria Rusticana. 
No one should be without “‘ Spirto gentil,” from Donizetti’s 
Favorita, sang by Giovanni Malipiero, Italy’s finest living light 
tenor, on Parlophone E11384. I have no hesitation in recom- 
mending any records by Tancredi Pasero, bass, on Parlophone. 

To finish, all enthusiastic opera-fans should acquaint themselves 
with the complete Columbia recordings of Cavalleria Rusticana 
(D14623 to D14632) and Manon Lescaut (GQ X10119 to GOX 
10131). The singing of Giannina Arangi-Lombardi as Santuzza 
and of Francesco Merli as des Grieux is (in each case) nothing 
short of vocal perfection. 

The Wagnerian output is too extensive to be dealt with in 
this letter. 

Bournemouth. MicHAEL WHITE. 


Recordings Wanted 


To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE 

I have been very glad that so many of your correspondents are 
anxious to see some good organ records feature in the lists. 

I do not wish to lengthen the correspondence on the subject 
any more than necessary, but since I assume that the dearth of 
organ records has been largely accounted for by lack of support 
for them by the record-buying public, I think the following points 
must be considered : 

(1) Since the number of good organ records issued in the last 
six years (i.e. since recording has generally reached a good average 
standard) have been very few, I do not think the Companies 
could say there is no support for organ records. There were some 
good works recorded prior to this period, but the recording 
usually left much to be desired. 

(2) In the past there was too high a proportion of “ next-best ” 
performers making records. 

(3) The Companies seemed to me to be timid in their choice of 
works. Despite the fact that organ recordings were few, there 
were, and even now still are, duplications. I do not ask for 
freakish works ; where in the general catalogues are half a dozen 
really good Bach organ records? Then where is Rheinberger, 
Reger, Karg Elert and the great modern English School, although, 
of course, Bach causes the chief concern ; Bach was at his very 
best in his organ compositions. Is it not more than merely 
serious that a branch of Bach’s best art should, on the whole, be 
unrecorded? I am not taking into account the Schweitzer records. 
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These are, of course, unique, but are appreciated more by 
musicians with a casual knowledge of the art of organ interpreta- 
tion than by organists themselves or those with a special knowledge 
and love of Bach organ works, as the renderings are usually very 
unusual, though, of course, enlightening. 

(4) Similarly, I feel the choice of organs and buildings was not 
always wise. I would suggest the use of the organ at St. Mark’s, 
North Audley Street, or St. Michael’s, Cornhill. 

(5) Real followers of organ music in this country are proud of 
the Home Product. There are no organists like British organists, 
and no organs like British organs. It is the one branch of instru- 
mental music where we are supreme. How can our enthusiasts 
be expected to buy large quantities of records made by foreign 
organists, which are only ordinarily good (if that), and which 
form a high proportion of the scanty list of organ records avail- 
able? 

I would therefore like to see a definite series of organ records 
issued, recorded up to best modern standards and bearing in 
mind the above points. It would be pioneer work perhaps, and 
the initial results must not be expected to be startling, but the 
Companies must largely thank themselves if this proved to be the 
position, as they do not appear to have done much to develop a 
large organ record buying public in recent years. 

As for performers, I suggest Thalben-Ball, Cunningham (who 
has made the best records so far), Darke and Percy Whitlock. 

Dursley, Glos. E. A. HEATH. 


Tetrazzini 
To the Editor of THz GRAMOPHONE 


In a letter last month Mr. Eric Bernard gave the title and 
number (10003) of one of the Tetrazzini Zonophone records 
which is omitted from the list in Bauer quoted by Mr. Harvey 
in his article in the June issue. There is, however, another missing 
number, namely 10000, “ Lucia di Lammermoor—Rondo,” 
which also has piano accompaniment, but is of the standard 
Fonotipia and Odeon size of 27 cms. (10% in.). I have both the 
above, which also have the numbers 2500 and 3515 (10000), and 
2503 and 3508 (10003) in the wax. 

These excerpts are excellently recorded and the voice has a 
heavier quality, particularly in the lower register, than in any 
of her later recordings; it has not, however, the flexibility in 
evidence in the latter. 


Essex. Joun BARNETT. 


GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY NEWS 


Southport and District Gramophone Society 


Mr. S. A. Howgate’s recital “‘ From the Oratorios,” given to a large 
audience at the September meeting, revealed many beautiful passages 
from the masterpieces in this branch of music. The programme included 
excerpts from Handel’s ‘‘ Messiah,” Bach’s “‘ St. Matthew Passion,” 
Haydn’s “ Creation,” Spohr’s “‘ Calvary,” and ‘‘ The Last Judgment ” 
and Mendelssohn’s “ Elijah.”” The Winter Session syllabus, containing 
many attractive features, is now in preparation and will be sent to 
anyone interested, when ready. Next Meeting: September rgth, at 
Aldridges, 14, Hoghton Street, Southport. Hon. Secretary, 120, Church- 
gate, Southport. 


Hornchurch, Essex 


Will any readers interested in forming a gramophone society in this 
district write to Mr. F. A. Reynolds, 7, Michael Gardens, Ardleigh 
Green Road, Hornchurch, Essex. 


North-West London Gramophone Society 

Carrying on as usual, meeting Saturday and Sunday afternoons. 
For details of new season’s activities write Hon. Secretary, Miss I. H. 
Matthews, 22, Queensborough Terrace, Bayswater, W.2. 


[We regret most of the society reports have been lost in the post 
while on the way to the printers. Ep.] 
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TECHNICAL REPORTS 


The “Expert’’ Record Reproducer. Price £15. 


Specification 
L.F. Stage :—Mazda AC/HL. 
L.F. Coupling :—Resistance-Capacity. 
Power Stage :—Mazda AC5/Pen. 
Power Output :—4.5 Watts (approx.) 
Loudspeaker :—Permanent Magnet. 
Speaker Coupling :— Transformer. 
Rectifier :—Mazda UU4. 
Pick-up :—Moving Iron Armature. 
Motor :—Induction. 
Voltage Range :—200-250 A.C. ; 50-60 cycles. 
Current Consumption :—60 Watts (approx.). 
Tone Control, Input Filter and Negative Feed to Power Stage. 


Judged by the high standards which can be achieved by some 
modern electrical reproducers this ‘‘ Expert ” record amplifying 
equipment is most definitely a compromise. For example, the 
makers themselves openly admit that, compared with their more 
generously designed instruments (the Mastergram or the Master- 
speaker and its associated radio and gramophone amplifier), this 
one-piece record reproducer is, by its very nature, incapable of 
giving such high quality or of reproducing such a wide range of 
frequencies. 


On the other hand, when judged in its own particular class, 
or when compared with any acoustic internal horn gramophone 
or even with some external horn instruments it has many 
advantages ; musical as well as physical. 

One would normally expect that a reproducer of this type, 


where the amplifying equipment, loudspeaker and the motor are 
confined within such comparatively small space, would have 





“The strings are bright and 


clean; woodwind is suave, but 
perhaps the instrument most 
delightfully reproduced is the 


piano.” 


some difficulty in reproducing the lower middle register without 
showing some audible sign of discomfort. Actually, however, 
one has to turn the volume control until almost full output is 
reached before the thickening of the lower frequencies becomes 
appreciable. 

Quite evidently some careful consideration has been given to 
this point in the internal layout and in the design of the cabinet 
also, for at a volume level well above normal, definition is clean 
and neither wood nor cavity resonances are appreciable. 

As we indicated earlier the instrument does not go so low, nor 
so high in the scale as the more expensive Expert models, but 
its range is adequate to give a most satisfactory musical picture 
of both light and heavy recordings. 

The strings are bright and clean but reveal no tendency 
towards wiriness : woodwind is suave, but perhaps the instru- 
ment most delightfully reproduced is the piano. It is round and 
full without being too rotund. When one takes into consideration 
the fact that the pick-up incorporated is an ordinary commercial 
model the results generally are remarkable. 

As with the layout and cabinet design mentioned earlier, 
much thought has been given to the design of the input, the 
output and the tone control circuits. In order that the best 
possible result be obtained an inductance-capacity filter can be 
introduced at will by the turn of a switch. This, in addition 
to the more normal tone control which is continuous. 

Thus there are alternative adjustments which permit a fairly 
wide range of control. 

In our playing tests both steel and non-metallic needles were 
used and whilst with the former some reduction in high notes 
was necessary in order to reduce surface noise, the non-metallic 
needles permitted the full treble response to be used and at the 
same time kept the scratch level to within tolerable limits. 
Moreover, as always, they had a softening effect on the tone as 
a whole. 

For those who prefer to use the triangular fibre needle the 
reproducer can be fitted with the new Expert pick-up. This, 
as many readers know, is a hand-made instrument which is 
individually tuned to its own particular amplifier and has many 
advantages over the standard pick-up normally included. Of 
course it is an extra and costs three guineas. 

The illustration gives some idea of the general appearance of 
this Expert reproducer, but here again we must note that the 
price given at the head of this report does not include the pedestal. 
This is also an extra. It costs £2 10s. od. 

Finally, the cabinet work can be carried out in mahogany, 
oak or walnut without variation in price, or for those who desire it, 
the instrument is available as a two piece model with the speaker 
mounted on a separate baffle. 

A most pleasing and inexpensive instrument. 





Considered by most people the Best Non-Metallic 
Needle on the market 


Awarded Silver Medal 


B ry Cc Py Ni sw Paris Exhibition 1937 





Acoustic Radio Pick-up Emerald 
Loud and Medium Red Full Tone Needle 
12 for 2/- 10 for 2/- 10 for 2/- 

THE POPULAR B.C.N. NEEDLE SHARPENER 3/6 each 


Stocked by all Good Gramophone Music Stores 
crete THE B.C.N. COMPANY cence 


24 STATION ROAD, CARGREEN ROAD, STH. NORWOOD S.E.25 
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GRAMOPHONE HINTS FOR 
THE BEGINNER 


(Continued from page 94) 





Record Albums 


In early days the record albums in which complete works were 
issued were the most frequent causes of warped records. Owing 
to their form of construction it was practically impossible to keep 
records in them perfectly flat for any length of time. It was 
common practice amongst recorded music lovers to immediately 
relegate such albums to the dustbin and, indeed, many people 
have never changed their policy even in these days of improved 
albums. However, the newcomer need have little fear of records 
being warped when stored in the modern type of album. Manu- 
facturers, though not too easily convinced of the defects, eventually 
made the necessary modifications, though not before such firms 
as The Gramophone Exchange and E.M.G. Handmade Gramo- 
phones had shown them the way. 


If albums are used it is better to store these in a compartment 
to themselves and observe the same rule applied to “ loose ” 
records ; i.e., keep them closely packed together. 


Straightening Warped Records 


If for some reason or other, neglect or a poor storage system, 
valued records have warped then we suggest that the following 
method of straightening be tried. 


First of all two sheets of plate glass about 13 inches square will 
be required. Or if these are not readily obtainable two pieces of 
nine to fourteen plywood or gaboon board will do providing 
they are absolutely flat. 


Then take the record to be straightened between the palms of 
the hands and hold it in front of a fire—gas or electric pre- 
ferred. Turn the record over and over until both sides become 
thoroughly warm. Here we must stress that care be taken not 
get it so warm that the record becomes partially plastic. That 
would be fatal. 


Then when warm enough place the disc on one sheet of glass, 
or board, as the case may be, and place the other sheet of glass 
on top. Add a fair amount of weight to the top sheet (heavy 
books will serve well) and allow to cool. Try the record for truth on 
the revolving turntable and if not absolutely flat repeat the 
process. 


Modern records should respond to this treatment without 
further trouble providing sufficient weight is placed on the top 
sheet. But some early records of rather thicker section may 
prove more stubborn. In this case, the sheets of glass (or boards) 
should be warmed, the records warmed and the weight added as 
previously described. 


In this way a slower rate of cooling is achieved. Of all the 
warped records we have treated in this way none has refused 
to yield. 

But we must again emphasize that if the record is heated too 
much the grooves will be distorted under the pressure and the disc 
rendered useless. 


Those who have neither the time nor the inclination to carry 
out the work of constructing a record storage receptacle for them- 
selves would do well to consider the one or other of the commercial 
systems of storage. 


The R.V.W. (Rimington Van Wyck), for example, embodies a 
carefully thought out scheme by which records are stored without 
fear of warping, envelopes are provided for each record and an 
efficient method of cataloguing is also included. Moreover, the 
envelopes are reinforced and “ hinged ” to the cabinet in such a 
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way that the withdrawal and the replacement of each disc is 
greatly facilitated. 


This R.V.W. system is available in either portable or permanent 
form or in sectional containers which can be built up to any size 
as the record library increases. 

(To be continued) 


TRADE WINDS 


A New Gramophone 


Something of a rarity in these days of electrical reproduction 
is the announcement by Expert Gramophones, Ltd., of a new 
acoustic type gramophone. 

In external appearance it closely resembles the Expert electrical 
record producer reviewed on another page in this issue. It is 
fitted with an internal horn of logarithmic expansion, the well- 
known Expert goose-neck type of tonearm and the Expert 
standard soundbox. 

Of course, for those who prefer it, the new Dynamic type 
soundbox can be tuned and fitted at a small extra cost but there 
is no extra charge for either clockwork or electric type motors 
except when a universal (D.C.-A.C.) motor is required. 

The instrument is available in walnut, oak or mahogany and 
costs £15. A special pedestal has also been produced. This 
costs £2 10s. 

At the time of writing we have not had an opportunity of 
hearing this new gramophone, but we shall have more to say 
about it in some future issue. 


His Master’s Voice 


Reference was made in a recent issue to the new H.M.V. 
range of instruments. Since then further details have been issued. 

These are in respect of three models: an A.C. radiogram, a 
D.C.-A.C. radiogram and a D.C.-A.C. table receiver. Model 
1504 is the A.C, radiogram and is based on the chassis of the 
model 1106 receiver. 

It is a five valve superhet terminating in a five-watt power 
stage. There is push-button tuning on five stations and three 
buttons for waveband switching. Any of the station buttons can 
easily be reset to stations of personal choice. The instrument 
embodies several notable features which will be outlined as and 
when a model is available for review. It costs 25 guineas. 

Though this 1504 is theoretically of different design to model 
1750 (the D.C.-A.C. radiogram) the cabinets are both fitted with 
a ‘‘ cut-away ”’ base in order to minimise wood resonances. 

In the 1750 radiogram the chassis of the model 1351 Universal 
receiver is utilised. It consists of a five valve superhet which owes 
much of its efficiency to the aerial coupling system which gives 
an initial step-up ratio of over 5: 1. 

There is push button tuning on five stations and push wave- 
change on all three wavebands. The price is 27 guineas. 


Marconiphone 


Of the new instruments in the Marconiphone 1940 range 
détails of only one radio-gramophone are so far available. 

This is model 950, a radiogram of the universal (D.C.-A.C.) 
type which costs 27 guineas. 

It is a five-valve superhet (rectifier included) with a power stage 
capable of delivering about five watts undistorted output to the 
speaker. This is of the energised type with a low-impedance 
(5 ohms) speech coil. 

Push-button tuning on five stations as well as for wave-range 
switching is included. Two of the station buttons are allocated to 
the long waveband and the other three operate on the medium 
waveband. The range of the instrument on the short waveband 
is between 16 and 50 metres. 

The gramophone equipment includes a high quality pick-up 
which is completely isolated from the chassis by a 3 in 1 step-up 
transformer. 














